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The British Way 


HE list of targets in Germany bombed by the 

R.A.F. up to the end of September, issued by the 

Ministry of Information recently, gives a very 
good picture of the growing intensity with which the 
Bomber Command has sought out and attacked military 
objectives. The official document would have been a 
good deal more illuminating had it stated the number 
of aircraft employed, and the weight of Lombs 
dropped. Even without these figures, however, one 
can extract a good deal of interesting information. 

The number of separate raids on all targets reached 
a peak value during July, with 242 attacks. The figure 
for June was 168, and in May there were only 29. 
Although there was a falling off during August, to 201 
taids, this does not necessarily imply that the total effort 
was smaller. In fact, it seems likely that the explana- 
tion may be that there was a greater, concentration on 
certain targets, with a larger number of aircraft taking 
part in each attack. By September there was, one may 
assume, an increase in the number of aircraft and air 
crews available, so that the weight of each blow could 
be greater, while the number of attacks rose to 238, 
Which nearly equalled the peak figure of July. 

With the exception of naval targets and the air base at 
Hornum, which have been bombed almost from the out- 
break of war, no bombing of Germany occurred until 
May 11. On that date, which coincides with the break- 
through of Germany into the Low Countries, rail and 
toad communications were attacked at Geldern, Goch, 
* Rees and Wesel. From the middle of May onwards, 
the attacks on Germany—as distinct from the local 
Operations connected with the land fighting—resolved 
themselves into specialised objectives in which the effect 
of the blockade and the crippling of German air power 
Dlayed a prominent part. 
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By Moonlight 


“\NONSULTATION of the almanack reveals the in- 
* teresting fact that of the 700 or so blows struck at 
Germany a large percentage was delivered during 

For example, there full 


During the week May 
In June there was a 


i 
periods of moonlight. was a 


moon at 2.33 p.m. on May 21. 
19-25 there were fifteen attacks. 
full moon at 12.02 a.m. on June 20, and attacks 
were delivered between June 16 and June 22. The. uly 
full moon was at 10.55 a.m.on July 19, and from July 14 
to July 20 there were 62 attacks. August 18 saw a full 
moon at 12.02 a.m., and 33 attacks were delivered 
between August 18 and August 24. In September the 
full moon was at 3.41 p.m. on the 16th, and 44 attacks 
were delivered between September 15 and 21. One may 
assume that there were few nights during those periods 
when bombers returned to their bases with their 
bombs still on board. 


Oi! 


S was to be expected, oil, which is the life blood of 
modern warfare, and which Germany has to produce 
from coal by the hydrogenation process or else by 

import, has received most attention from the Royal Air 
Force. Since May 18, when the storage tanks at Bremen 
were bombed, objectives connected with oil in manu- 
facture or storage have been strafed no fewer than 147 
times. The hydrogenation plant at Gelsenkirchen has 
received 19 visits from our bombers. 

Aerodromes and seaplane bases appear to be regarded 
as the second most important targets, and have received 
attention 144 times. Aircraft and aero engine factories 
have figured in 70 attacks, and the Focke-Wulf works 
at Bremen head the list with eleven. The Dornier plant 
at Wenzendorf, and the Dornier seaplane factory at 
Wismar have shared a round dozen visits. 
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These figures are eloquent of the grand plan which lies 
behind all bombing by the Royal Air Force. They do 
not include the innumerable raids on barge concentra- 
tions, invasion ports, and oil storage depots in countries 
occupied by Germany ; these must have added very mate- 
rially to the damage done to Germany’s war effort, even 
if their immediate purpose was to frustrate any plans- of 
invasion. 


Diminishing Returns 


LESSON may be drawn from the returns of 

machines lost on each side in raids on Britain 

last week. In the seven days the Germans lost 
only 69 machines, while 43 British fighters were shot 
down, with a loss of 18 pilots. The proportion is quite 
satisfactorily in our favour, but the low total of German 
losses is significant, 

Naturally, the cloudy skies of autumn provide cover 
in which raiders can often escape the attentions of de- 
fensive fighters. This condition was to be expected, but 
every day last week was not excessively dull. The ex- 
planation is rather to be found in the tactics of the Ger- 
mans. They have clearly been aiming rather at avoid- 
ing heavy losses to themselves than at doing any crip- 
pling damage to Great Britain. In their raids the pro 
portion of fighter escorts to bombers has been growing 
greater, which in itself indicates an anxiety to avoid 
heavy bomber casualties. In the second place, the for- 
mations which have approached our coasts have, over 
and over again, split up as soon as they were engaged 
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by the defences, whether by guns or by fighters, and 
considerable proportions have quickly turned back to. 
wards France. Althotigh we know that German airmen 
have learnt a wholesome respect for our eight-gun 
fighters, it still does not seem likely that these repeated 
retreats can be due tocowardice, for the German airman 
is not to be despised. It is far more probable that they 
are acting on a plan and are obeying orders. Finally, 
the enemy has lately been largely employing Messer- 
schmitt fighters converted into bombers. Owing to their 
speed, and to their fighting powers once they have got 
rid of the bomb load, they obviously have a better chance 
of getting home than have the heavy bombers, though 
they can do less damage. 

The Germans have before this shown a tendency to 
use types which have finished the work which was asked 
of them as ‘‘ expendable stores.’” The Me1og must be 
near the end of its useful career, and so it may seem 
good policy to the heads of the Luftwaffe to use that type 
to keep up the irritation to Britain, doing comparatively 
little harm but avoiding heavy losses to themselves. 

All this indicates that the Germans have admitted to 
themselves that the attempt to overwhelm Britain from 
the air has failed. If the next great compaign is to be 
staged in the Balkans, or if bomber reinforcements are 
to be sent by Germany to the help of the Italian forces 
in Africa, there is good reason for conserving the German 
heavy bombers, which may be gradually withdrawn to 
the other spheres. That is one reading of the present 
position, and events should soon show whether it is 
correct. 


R.A.F. (See p. 331) 
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THE EAGLE SQUADRON. A group of pupils with (in centre, right) Group Capt. Charles Sweeney, R.A.F.V.R., the Honorary 
Commanding Officer of the Squadron and (centre, left) Squacron Leader William Erwin Gibson Taylor, the Commanding Officer. 


Squadron Leader Taylor was granted a Commission in the Fleet Air Arm of the Royal Navy on the outbreak of war. 
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AIR LOSSES IN RAIDS ON BRITAIN DURING WEEK ENDING 
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Bombing and Counter-Bombing : Heavy Raid on Berlin 











his speech of September 4 * | Hudson lost. 
that he would raze our 

cities to the ground and since then he has been trying to 
carry out his fell purpose. 

“After their very severe mauling on August 15, the 
German short-range dive-bombers, of which there are 
several hundreds, have been kept carefully out of the air 
fighting. We have therefore had to deal with the long- 
range German bombers alone. 

“Tt would seem that, taking day and night together, 
nearly 400 of these machines have on the average visited 
our shores every 24 hours, We are doubtful whether this 
rate of sustained attack could be greatly exceeded: no 
doubt a concentrated effort could be for a few days 
at a time, but this would not sensibly affect the monthly 
average. Certain!y there has been a considerable tailing 
off in the last 10 days, and all through the month that has 
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passed since the heavy raids began on September 7 we 
have had a steady decline in casualties and damage to 
so-called vulnerable points. 

“We were told on September 23 that 
explosives had been discharged upon Great Britain since 
the beginning of the war. No doubt this included the 
mines on the coast. We were told also on last Thursday 
week that 251 tons were thrown upon London in a single 
night, that is to say, only a few tons less than the total 
dropped on the whole country throughout the last war. 

“Now we know exactly what our casualties have been. 
On that particular Thursday night 180 persons were killed 
in London as a result of 251 tons of bombs, that is to say, 
it took one ton of bombs to kill three-quarters of a person. 
We know, of course, exactly the ratio of loss in the last 
war, because all the facts were ascertained after it was over. 
In that war small bombs of earlier patterns which were used 
killed 10 persons for every ton discharged in the built-up 
areas. Therefore, the deadliness of the attack in this war 
appears to be only one-thirteenth of that of 1914-18, or let 
Us Say, SO as to be on the safe side, that it is less than one- 
tenth of the mortality attaching to the German’s bombing 
attack in the last war. 


22,000 tons of 


Civilian Casualties 

4 HEREAS when we entered the war at the call of 

duty and honour we expected to sustain losses which 
might amount to 3,000 killed in a single night and 12,000 
wounded night after night, and we had made hospital 
atrangements on the basis of 250,000 casualties merely as 
a first provision, we have actually had, since it began, up 
to last Saturday, as a result of air bombing, about 8,500 
killed and 13,000 wounded. This shows that things do not 
always turn out as badly as one expects. 

“Since the heavy raiding began on September 7 the 
figures of killed and seriously wounded have declined 
steadily week by week from over 6,000 in the first week 
to just under 5,000 in the second week, to about 4,000 in 
age week, and to under 3,000 in the last of the four 
reeks, 


+ | bomber lost 


HE Prime Minister OCTOBER 12 ‘The question of re- 
delivered one of his prisals is being discussed in 
stirring speeches in __ _s—<iés SoM Qarrtte's as if it Were 

the House of Commons on | a moral issue. What are 
Tuesday, Oct. 8. The fol- GERMAN BRITISH reprisals? What we are 
lowing are extracts. Mr. Aircraft Aircraft Pilots doing now is to batter con- 
Churchill said: ‘‘A month Oct. $ R — . tinuously, with forces which 
has passed since Herr Hit- 8 8 2 steadily increase in power, 
ler turned his rage and 9 4 see =- each one of those points in 
malice on to the civil ? : 5 : Germany the destruction of 
population of our great 2 u 19 4 which we believe will do the 
cities, and particularly on i) 43 1 Germans most injury and 
London. He declared in 2 will most speedily lessen 





** 2 bombers lost. their power to strike at us. 
Is that a reprisal? It seems 
to me very like one. At any rate it is all we have time 
for now. We should be foolish now to shift off those mili- 
tary targets, which the skill of our navigators enables us 
to find with a very great measure of success, to any other 
targets at the present stage. 

‘** Although the bombing force that we 
is, as I have told the House on several occasions, 
numerous than that which the enemy 
it to be true that we have done a great deal more 
the war-making capacity of Germany than they have done 
to us. Do not let us get into a sterile controversy on the 
question of what are and what are not reprisals. Our object 
must be to inflict the maximum harm on the war 
capacity of the enemy. 

‘No one must look forward to any relief merely from the 
winter weather. We have, however, been thinking about 
these subjects for time and it may be that new 
methods will be devised to make the wholesale bombing 
of the civilian population by night or in the daytime more 
exciting to the enemy than it is at present.”’ 


The Battle of Britain 


HE cloudy weather has encouraged the Germans to 
numerous attempts to evade our defences and 


are able to « mploy 
much less 
I believe 
harm to 


possess, 
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making 


some 


make 
get a varying number of bombers through to London, or, 
failing London, to the much-suffering towns of Kent and 
Sussex. Despite the difficulties with which our fighters 
have had to contend, the number of raiders which have 
penetrated inland has not been large. From the official 
reports issued and the stories told by the fighter pilots, 
there seems definite evidence of the strain on the German 
bomber pilots of which the Prime Minister spoke. Re- 
peatedly we hear of large formations which are broken up 
on or near the coast when attacked by fighters or shelled 
by A.A. guns. We cannot exclude the possibility that 
there may be deliberate intentions in this behaviour. By 
separating into small groups the enemy may wish to cause 
our fighters to disperse, and by giving the defenders toe 
many hares to hunt they may hope that some of them 
may escape notice and reach a position where their bombs 
will do damage. We make no attempt to conceal the fact 
that damage has been done. There have been tragedies 
in plenty. The whole world outside the Axis must have 
been shocked by the bombing on the night of Tuesday, 
October 8, of a hospital for the aged and infirm, in which 
a number of the poor old inmates, and also some of the 
nurses, were killed. Likewise all the civilised world will 
grieve over the damage done to St. Paul’s Cathedral. We 
suffer indeed, but such sufferings do not affect our power 
to carry on the war, and indignation at the tragedies makes 
the British people all the more grimly determined that this 
barbarism must be stamped out of the world. From the 
military point of view, the Battle of Britain is going well 
for the enemies of the Axis. 
Even tragedies make wearisome reading when they have 
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to be tabulated as lists of places pombed. A few salient 
features may be picked out from each day’s record. After 
the quiet night of Sunday, the next day, Monday, October 7, 
saw a revival of bombing activity. A solitary raider 
dropped bombs early in the morning on a convent of the 
Daughters of the Cross in a town on the Kent coast. The 
12 nuns were at prayer in the chapel and escaped un- 
harmed. The sanatorium of a convalescent home in the 
same town was also wrecked. In London an Anderson 
shelter, empty during the daytime, was blown out of the 
ground and was found suspended in a tree. The enemy 
lost 28 machines during the day. 

That night London was in a condition of ‘‘alert’’ for 
along time. Three theatres were damaged and so was a 
famous church, while a priory was almost completely 
demolished. Liverpool was also raided, but the A.A. 
barrage in N.W. England has been strengthened, and it 
engaged the raiders in that area with great ferocity for 
many hours. 


Czecho-Slovak Squadrons 


Rigg ome’ October 8, was another cloudy day, and 

during the morning a formation of raiders flew over 
London at a great height. The “‘alert’’ did not last long, 
as British fighters made an interception, but some damage 
was done. A train was hit by débris, and there were casual- 
ties among its passengers. Two bombs fell on a main thor- 
oughfare at the height of the morning’s busy traffic time and 
killed and wounded people. Two omnibuses were caught by 
the bombs and their blast. All the passengers on the top 
deck of one were killed. A three-engined bomber dropped a 
stick of bombs on the outskirts of Dover in the evening. 
Eastbourne was also bombed during the day. A Dornier 
was shot down into the sea off Aberdeen and its crew of 
three were rescued by fishermen. A newly formed 
squadron of Czecho-Slovak airmen, flying Hurricanes, was 
in action for the first time that day and three of its machines 
shot down a Junkers 88 which was heading for Liverpool. 
This is the second squadron to be formed from Czecho- 
Slovak airmen. 

The German tactics during the day were to send a force 
of Me 109 fighters, escorting a small number of bombers, 
and, when that had been intercepted, to send another 
similar formation. This made it more necessary than ever 
tor the Fighter Command to keep always a reserve of 
fighters in hand, so that the full defensive force might not 
be re-fuelling when the second formation came over. 
Fighter-bombers were used a good deal during the day. 
Two Heinkel 60 seaplanes were also shot down in the 
Channel before breakfast in the morning by Blenheim 
fighters flown by Belgian pilots. The seaplanes proved 
easy victims and their pilots appeared nonplussed by the 
tactics of the Blenheims, but one of the Belgian pilots had 
an eye slightly injured by a bullet. 


° ° 
Massacre in a Hospital 
‘THE most deplorable incident of that night was the bomb- 
ing of the hospital for the aged and infirm. A bomb fell 
direct on a block which housed 108 of the helpless patients. 
Some over 90 years of age were buried in the wreckage. 
The rescue work was hampered by torrents of water pouring 
down from a burst tank on the roof. Two public schools 
in the Home Counties were damaged, and in one the head 
master’s house was demolished. Windows in the chapel 
wsre smashed and the library was wrecked, but there were 
no casualties in either school 
The tactics of the enemy on Wednesday, October 9, were 
again to use for the most part small formations of fighter- 
bombers, flying very high. Few of them got beyond the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, where small numbers of bombs 
were dropped on towns and villages, without much result. 
Some of the raiders got over London, where a small hospital 
was damaged. There were 25 patients, all victims of pre- 
vious raids, but none of them suffered further injury. One 
of the raiders was blown to pieces by a direct hit by an 


A.A. shell. A solitary raider appeared over a coast town 
in East Anglia and machine-gunned the pier. It then 
circled over the chimney tops and dropped some eight 
bombs. They broke many windows, but did little other 
damage. Another single bomber reached the Midlands and 
dropped bombs on a factory. They did little harm and 
caused no serious casualties. 

The ‘‘alert’’ in London that night was the longest ex- 
korty districts in the capital were 
bombed and three old and beautiful churches were 
damaged, two of them severely. A hotel was cut in half, 
but the occupants were below ground and there was only 
one casualty. A bank building was also damaged, and 
numerous private houses were demolished, with a some- 
what heavy roll of killed and wounded. There were also 
raids in South-West England and in Wales. The Germans 
claimed to have caused heavy explosions and big fires in 
the harbour basin of Cardift. Incendiary bombs were 
dropped on Liverpool and the district round it, but the 
fires were quickly got under control and the damage was 
One raider was believed to have been hit by 


perienced so far. 


not great. 
gunfire. 

The day on which a bomb fell through the roof of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral has not been made public. The bomb 
struck the roof immediately over the high altar. It ex- 
ploded in the air, and so, though it wrecked the beautiful 
high altar, it did no severe damage to the structure of 
the cathedral. 

Iwo enemy formations tried to reach London in the 
morning of Thursday, October 10, but they were turned 
back by fighters There were severe fights over the 
Thames Estuary and the South-East generally. A Dover 
hospital received a direct hit in the afternoon. During 
a battle over Maidstone a Spitfire crashed into a shop and 
damaged several houses. It bored its way through to the 
cellar of one house, and is believed to have killed people 
who had taken refuge. 

The raiding on Friday, Oct. 11, and Saturday, Oct. 1, 





UNCONVENTIONAL DETERMINATION: The starboard 

wing of a Hurricane after the pilot had used it to bring 

down an enemy machine by breaking off the tail with 
repeated blows from his wing tip. 
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was not very different from that on previous days. Bomb- 
carrying fighters were largely used by the enemy, and it 
was not easy for the British fighters to intercept them all. 
On the Friday a bomb dropped in Canterbury and the blast 
broke some windows in the Cathedral, but the most valu- 
able glass had previously been removed to a place of safety. 

A German bomber has been brought down by its own 
rear gunner. The story of this unusual victory over self 
is told by a Squadron Leader who was flying in his Hurri- 
cane over East London at the time. He had just destroyed 
a Junkers 88 and was looking around for another German 
to attack when he saw a Dornier 17 detached from its 
formation. The Squadron Leader went in to attack. 
“The result,’’ he said, ‘‘ was startling. I got no return 
fire, but the rear gunner immediately baled out, and in so 





J 





doing wrapped his parachute round the tail plane. This 
started the Dornier doing aerobatics in the form of steep 
dives, followed by zooms on to its back. After a couple of 
these, two members of the crew baled out from in front and 
left the Dormer doing its aerobatics along with the rear 
gunner. When last seen it was making a vertical dive into 
the cloud at about 4,oooft. It probably crashed either in 
or just south of the Thames Estuary. Another pilot in my 
Squadron saw the incident from some distance away. He 
thought it was a bomber doing aerobatics.”’ 
Hitting at Germany’s War Effori 
T is well for the British night bombers that they have 
had plenty of experience in flying through bad weather. 
They gained this through the leaflet raids (‘‘ nickel raids,”’ 
the bomber pilots call them) in the early part of the war. 
Now bad weather has come back again, and the pilots have 
to contend with severe icing conditions, violent electrical 
Storms, and widespread low clouds, which make instrument- 
fying necessary over a great part of the routes. One raider 
which flew to the Ruhr on the night of Saturday, 
October 5, had to make its way through cloud almost the 
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DIVE-BOMBER BARRIER: British convoys of merchantmen 
now carry their own balloon barrage as protection against 





Ju 87 and Ju 88 dive-bombers. This forces the enemy to use 
what is ordinarily termed precision bombing. When applied 
to shipping this is somewhat of a misnomer. 


whole way out, and on the return ran into an electrical 
storm belt 5,oooft. in depth Other aircraft the same 
night reported clouds to within 1ooft. of the ground and 
violent static which made wireless communication impos- 
sible. Temperatures were well below freezing point. 
Despite all this, the targets were attacked, and two tons 
of H.E. were dropped, among other places, on the Krupps 
factory at Essen in a rapid attack from a high level just 
after 9 p.m Aerodromes and ports were also bombed 
One Blenheim pilot who was ordered to attack Calais 
harbour by daylight on Sunday, October 6, remarked: 
‘* Bombing by day, you don’t get the same fierce effect as 
at night, but my observer reported direct hits with heavies 


| } 


on a dockside warehouse, on a quay and on a concentration 


of some twenty barges moored in the tidal basin With 
the enemy throwing up every sort of projectile they could 
lay hands on, we turned for home, making for a piece of 
convenient cloud cover. Then the Me.s appeared. There 
were three of them at first, bearing down on our starboard 


They got to us before we got to the 
worth, they 


bow in formation. 
cloud Firing for all they were 
f{ us. which gave my rear gunner a chance he was looking 


passed astern 


for. Meanwhile, nine other Me.s came rushing at us in 
threes, also attacking from the stern 
Here the gunner took up the tale: I was really too 


much occupied with the original three, which had now 
circled for a second attack, to bother with the rest,’’ he 
said ‘**On they came, still in formation. The leader 
was flying very steadily, firing all the time As he closed 
in I returned the fire and he burst into flames. There was 
a final attack from three of the others, one sweeping just 
overhead. I gave him a half-pan in the belly at point- 
blank range, and after a few passing shots at the rest we 
reached our cloud cover and saw no more of them.’’ 
Hudsons of the Coastal Command also made daylight 
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attacks on the Channel ports that day, and in the morning 
they found two armed merchant vessels off the Dutch 
coast. The ships put up an intense barrage. One of the 
Hudsons was hit and set on fire, but, with great gallantry, 
the pilot pressed home his dive. His flaming machine 
ultimately turned over and plunged headlong into the sea. 

On Monday night, October 7, Berlin suffered its heaviest 
air bombardment since the war began. Relays of R.A.F. 
bombers kept up an almost continuous assault on military 
objectives in the city and its suburbs. The first raider 
arrived about 9 p.m., nearly two hours before the curfew 
when all restaurants ‘and theatres in Berlin must closs 
down. He met with no opposition on the way in: Twenty 
minutes later the bomber had located its target, the Moabit 
power station, within a mile of the Reichstag. The pilot 
dived to 5,o00ft. and let loose a stick across the target. 
There was a vivid white flash, and then a fire which 
gradually grew, while later bombers added to the flames. 
Other power stations, a gas works, railways, and the 
Brandenburg aero engine factory at Berlin-Spandau were 
also bombed. One British machine was caught in search 
lights and an Me 110 attacked it. The fighter got up to 
about 15 yards off, when the rear gunner in the bomber 
opened fire—in fact, both machines opened fire at the same 
time. Tracers from the bomber’s turret were seen going 
all round the Me, and it swung away to port and dis 
appeared. The bomber’s starboard wing was damaged, 
and two of the crew had narrow escapes, but none of the 
party was injured. 

Despite the concentration on Berlin that night, many 
other targets were attacked. Most of our readers could 
make out the list for themselves—Hamm, Calais, Boulogne, 
etc., all familiar names in the records of the Bomber 
Command. 

On Tuesday night, October 8, the chief objectives of the 
Bomber Command were the ship-building works at Bremen 
and the naval docks at Wilhelmshaven. Krupps works, and 
other places also received visits. At Bremen no fewer 
than 14 fires were started, three of which were visible 
miles away from the place. At Wilhelmshaven there was 
fierce opposition from Flak ships, but, in spite of that, 15 
tons of H.E. were dropped on the dockyard. An interest- 
ing feature of the night’s raid on the Channel ports was 
that four German fighters shadowed our bombers for more 
than an hour, but made no attempt to engage. 

British bombers were active by daylight on Wednesday, 
October 9, and raided an oil plant at Homburg, railways 
in Holland, and shipping at Le Havre. One bomber did 
not return to its base. That night Albacore T.S.R. 
machines of the Fleet Air Arm, operating with the Coastal 
Command, suceeded in planting bombs on German des- 
troyers in the harbour of Brest. That squadron also had 
to return without one of its number. 

On the night of Wednesday, Oct. 9, a naval force bom- 
barded enemy shipping in the harbour of Cherbourg, and 
did great execution. The Admiralty acknowledged that 
the success was largely due to ‘‘ the excellent co-operation 
of the Royal Air Force.’’ 


The War Against Italy 


RAZIANI has still hung back from his expected great 
invasion of Egypt. People in Cairo believe that he has 
asked for German aircraft to help him, and that Mussolini 
passed on this request to Hitler when the two Dictators 
met recently at the Brenner. At any rate, the R.A.F. is 
systematically bombing the Italian harbours in Libya and 
sc is interfering with the transport of supplies to the Mar- 
shal’s army. On October 9 British bombers hit two oil 
tankers in Tobruk Harbour and set one of them on fire. 
The raid was escorted by Gladiators, one of which inter- 
cepted five Italian fighters and Crove them off. One is 
believed to have been shot down. 
Meanwhile, on the other side, in Abyssinia, the R.A.F. 
has cut the railway line which runs from Djibuti to Addis 
Ababa. The main damage was done at a station about 





100 miles from the coast, and more damage was also 
wrought at the station of Adagalla, a further 50 miles 
inland. One end of the Culdehar tunnel has been blown 
up. Djibuti and its railway have lost much of their im- 
portance since Italy entered the war, because the British 
naval blockade prevents sea-borne supplies from entering 
Abyssinia, but none the less, the internal communications 
must be badly upset by the cutting of the one railway line 
in the country. 

The South African Air Force, which has probably been 
re-equipped with modern types of aircraft by now, has 
been operating from the Sudan. On a recent raid its 
bombers met some Fiat CR 42 fighters in the Gall Abat 
irea and shot down one of them. Another was so damaged 
that it was put down as “unlikely to return to its base.” 

Sand and water are the two problems of desert warfare, 
As was mentioned in the article on ‘‘ The Middle East Com- 
mand ’’ in Flight of August 29, one great trouble is that 
sand penetrates everywhere, and when mixed with oil 
inside an engine it forms an admirable grinding mixture. 
Fortunately, the R.A.F. have great experience of desert 
warfare, and have evolved methods for keeping their en- 
gines in running order. It is believed that Italian main- 
tenance systems are far less efficient, and that their 
mechanics must be having constant trouble with the engines 
of their aircraft and motor transport. Added to which, 
the R.A.F. bombers frequently raise a lot of dust, in both 
senses of the words, which adds to the tribulations of the 
Italian mechanics. 

A night raid was attempted on Malta on Tuesday, 
October 8, but nine enemy bombers were intercepted by 
Hurricanes. One Savoia 79 was caught in the searchlight 
beams and the Hurricanes immediately shot it down into 
the sea. A second S.79 was seen flying low over the sea 
with one engine on fire. The remainder turned back 


Stories of Fights 

ZIGHTER stations have the most vivid war news broad- 
casts in this country Their loud-speaker systems, 
normally used for making announcements or giving orders, 
broadcast a running ¢ ommentary when a fight is on. There 
is the record of an air battle as it came from the loud- 
speakers of a Fighter Command station in the south-east of 
England :—3.5p.m.: Hello, hello. Attention. Enemy air- 
craft entering mouth of Thames, flying towards London. 
Our aircraft are taking off to intercept. 3.8 p.m.: Enemy 
aircraft near Gravesend. 3.10 p.m.: Our aircraft have 
sighted the enemy. 3.12 p.m. Our aircraft are now attack- 
ing. The enemy are very numerous and showing fight 


3.15 p.m.: The fight appears to be going well for us 
3-17 p.m.: The enemy fighters have deserted the bombers 


they were escorting. They are employing defensive tactics 
against our aircraft. Another squadron is beating up the 
bombers, who are turning east. 3.20 p.m.: Two of the 
enemy fighters have been shot down Our aircraft have 
broken up their defensive formation. 3.26 p.m.: Another 
enemy aircraft is down—in the sea. The pilot is swimming 
for the shore. 3.30 p.m.: The enemy is scattered over 
the sea, and beating it for France. 3.40 p.m.: Our aif 
craft are back and are coming in to land. Yes, they are 
all here. Closing down 

The whole operation had taken barely thirty-five 
minutes. In that time the British fighters had flown, i 
all, more than 135 miles 

A Sunderland fiving boat of the Coastal Command 
fought a twenty-minute battle’ with three Messerschmitt 
110s off Ushant, damaged them and drove off. The flying 
boat, which belongs to the Royal Australian Air Force, 
was returning from a long reconnaissance of German ship- 
ping movements off the West Coast of France. The three 
Messerschmitts were escorting t' 9 Dornier 17 bombers and 
two of the fighters repeatedly came in on the Sunder! und’s 
beam and one from below. Every attack was beaten off 
The Australian gunners saw many of the bullets strike home 
before the Messerschmitts broke off the fight. The Sunder- 
land was completely undamaged. 
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The Republic ‘‘Guardsman 


IGHTER 


Ambitious Claims 


EPORTED to be in fairly large-scale production at 
Farmingdale, N.Y., for an unspecified purchaser, 
the Republic Aviation Corporation’s ‘‘Guardsman "’ 

combines the duties of two-seater fighter and dive bomber. 
It would appear that the ‘‘Guardsman”’ is the name given 
to the Republic 2-PA which was illustrated in Flight of 
March 14, 1940. The engine is a Pratt and Whitney Twin 
Row Wasp of about 900 h.p., and it is claimed that the 
machine is ‘‘the world’s fastest and most heavily armed 
two-seater fighter.’’ That claim seems open to consider- 
able doubt, especially as the speed originally claimed for 
the 2-PA ordered by Sweden was only 310 m.p.h. 

Even this speed is, of 
course, attained when the 
machine is used as a two 
seater fighter. When the six 
bombs are carried externally, 
the speed is probably reduced 
by something like 50 m.p.h., 
possibly more, and this fact 
should be borne in mind 
when trying to assess the 
merits of the ‘‘Guardsman.”’ 

When used as a_ dive 
bomber (and incidentally it is 
rather amusing to read the 
maker’s statement that the 
machine is capable of releas- 
ing 1,350 lb. of high-explo- 
sive bombs simultaneously 
“while hurtling earthward at 
speeds in excess of 370 miles 
per hour’’) the ‘‘ Guards- 
man’’ carries one 750 Ib. 
bomb under the fuselage and 
six 100 lb. bombs under the 
wings. The fuselage bomb is 
carried in a special tilting 
rack which enables the bomb 


Offensive armament com- 
Prises one 750 lb. bomb and 
Six 100-pounders. 


Advanced for 


two-seater fighter and dive bomber. 


and DIVE BOMBER 


New American 


to drop clear of the airscrew when released on the dive. 

Defensive armament includes three 30-calibre guns, two 
of which are fixed and synchronised to fire through the 
airscrew disc, while the third, rear, gun is carried on a 
rotatable mounting and capable of being fired in almost 
all directions. This armament differs from that of the 
2-PA ordered by Sweden, which carried two large-bore 
and three rifle-calibre guns 

With permissible overload of fuel the 
stated to have a range of 1,800 miles The climb 1s 
3,000 ft. in the first minute, and the ceiling is more than 


Guardsman "’ is 


30,000 ft 
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This three-quarter rear view of the Junkers Ju 87 shows the Junkers “double wing ’’ ailerons and flaps and the heavily cranked 


For dive-bombing it is very desirable to carry the bombs externally and this fact and the fixed undercarriage combine to 


keep the speed low, although the engine is the powerful Junkers Jumo 211D, rated at 1,200 h.p. for take-off. 


GERMANY’S DIVE-BOMBER 


Captured Fu 87 Described : Speed Sacrificed for Simplicity 


HE successes of the dive-bombers of the Luftwaffe 

during the non-intervention in Spain and _ subse- 

quently in the wars in Poland and France were such 
as to justify the decision of the German High Command to 
adopt such a weapon for land actions when it had not been 
so adopted extensively by other nations. There have been 
several types of dive-bombers, but the Junkers Ju 87 has 
been the most numerous and widely used. Next to it the 
Henschel Hs 123 has been the most prominent. A descrip 
tion of these and other types was given in Flight for Sep- 
tember 28, 1939, and an additional article on dive-bombing 
was included in our issue for January 25 of this year. 

Among the shot-down enemy aircraft inspected was a 
Junkers Ju 87 Bz, and this gull-winged dive-bomber was 
fitted with a Junkers Jumo 211D engine. Rated at 1,200 
h.p. for take-off, it has been found that this engine gives a 
maximum of 1,160 h.p. when tested on the brake, which is 
not a great divergence from the specification figure. 

The Ju 87 may be an efficient aeroplane designed some- 
what crudely for a ruthless purpose, but it is not the fine 
looking aeroplane which the Messerschmitt 110 was found 
to be. One can imagine the Me Ito stripped of its arma- 
ment and entered in one of the great international air races 
which were such a joy to all concerned during the last 
peace. But not the Ju 87. It is a war machine and ex 
presses its purpose with every harsh line of its wing and 
fuselage. 

But it must be admitted that its record in the successful 
parts of Hitler’s wars, namely those in Spain, Poland and 
France when its opposition was ineffective, has justified 
the Luftwaffe in going into extensive production with what 
is an old design. But all the Ju 87s were not used up in 
those campaigns-and half-hearted attempts have since been 
made to fling them into the Battle of Britain. In that 


their complete futility when met by modern fighters has 
been shown up by encounters with our Hurricanes and 
SpitCfres, and one feels confident that they will not again 
cross the English coast. 


Low Speed 


With their low maximum speed of about 240 m.p-h. and 
with two fixed machine guns in the wings firing forward 
and one free gun in the rear of the coc kpit firing aft, they 
can neither fight nor run. They are.a very specialised 
weapon and fail lamentably if called upon to do any func 
tion other than their own particular one of dive-bombing 
No structural trouble appears to have been taken to make 
them fast. 

Aerodynamically the Ju 87 shows some Junkers features 
which have since been dropped, notably the ‘‘ double 
wing.’’ Both flaps and ailerons are of this form and auto 
matic tail trimming by mechanical means is provided to 
maintain trim when the flaps are The diving 
brakes consist of a pair of slats beneath the wing near the 
leading edge. They are not retractable, but turn edge-on 


lowere :. 





The most powerful blow of the Ju 87 is delivered with this 
1,100 lb. bomb which is carried under the fuselage and is 
swung clear of the airscrew by two arms when released. 
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In this picture of the Ju 87 will been seen the mounting details of the engine, and the diving brakes under the wing wil! also 


be noticed. 


to the wind when not require 


nal velocity without brake 





reduce this to about 250 m.p.h 
dive is necessary so that the he 


quent pull-out may not be too great, as this would require 
bomb to be released at a higher altitude, 


purpose of dive-bombing 
t slowly through a great heig 


and aeroplane to great stresses 


The wing is cranked to a marked degree, 


of this is not entirely clear It 


to enable the pilot to get a bette! 


dercar4ri 


ag CK 















igh value of the load factor, s 


Lhe tter 


The trousered undercarriage of the earlier type has been replaced by spats. 


d; operation is hydraulic. vincing, and the former is also ope1 


S is 430 m.p.h., but brakes The Ju 87 does not have the automatic pull-out 
Reduction of speed in the device which will be described for the Ju 88, to aid in 
ight required for the subse the pull-out from the dive immediately after the release 


of the bomb 
so defeating 

rhe alternative to pulling 
ht is to pull out quickly at 
subjecting both pilot 


The Structure 
Ihe structure of the Ju 87 is of all-metal stressed-skin, 
with flush riveting on 


underside of the wing The fuselage is made in two halves 

and the purpos joined on the horizontal diamete1 The t is b 

has been said that it was two internal angles riveted togethe1 Orthodox semi 
view and that it shortens monocoque construction of frames and stringers is used, 


is not at all con ind the frames are of Z section ¢s 


Left! The single lez of the fixed undercarriage is attached 
to the front wing spar by this welded steel fitting aia 


” 
Centre) This head bumper bar Te 'Y * 
helps to protect the pilot during . - 
pull-outs and crashes ry 
fi 


a 

Right) The longitudinal joint of ASAI 
‘ two angles and the close stringer ia 

} Sf spacing at the bottom can be seen 
in this fuselage drawing 


~~. _ 
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GERMANY’S DIVE - 


BOMBER 


(CONTINUED) 





the skin. The stringers are ‘* bowler 
hat’’ type joined to the skin by 
two lines of rivets, and are con- 
tinuous through the frames. Cut- 
outs are provided for them, and at 
each junction a curved angle 
bracket is riveted to both stringer 
and frame 

Fuselage plating is noticeably 
thick, so much so that one wonders c 
if cven the high load factors to 
which dive bombers are designed 
require all this strength. And 
stringer spacing in the lower, part 
ot the fuselage, which is under com- 
pressive loads in the dive, is as 
close as 3}in. Construction every- 
where in the machine is most 
robust in appearance, and it seems 
to be capable of standing up to the 
hard work of operating from emer- 
gency aerodromes. The usual 
Junkers type ball joints are evident 
in many places in the structure. 

The Ju 87 has obviously been 
designed to be as simple as possible 
—the fixed undercarriage with its single leg attached to 
the wing spar is typical. It has been intended to do its 
job and then be thrown on the scrapheap of war—and no 
doubt many a pilot has been thrown with it. 

The aluminium alloy plating of the structure is a bright 
yellow colour wherever unpainted on the internal suriaces, 
and this seems to be due to the anti-corrosive treatment, 
possibly anodising, which it has been given. 

A name plate on the fuselage carried the following in- 
scription : 

WESER FLUGZEUGBAU 
Serie 10320/601. 
Fabr. Monat. 2.40, 
which indicates that it was made in February of this vear. 

The wing is of two-spar construction, completely metal- 
covered. A large-diameter pipe near the leading edge may 
be a fixture for de-icing by exhaust heat, but as the 
machine was in an advanced stage of dismantling this 
cannot be stated as definite. Generally speaking, the 
standard of workmanship seen throughout the aeroplane 
was good. 















Bomb Load 


The bomb load of the Ju 87 consists of one bomb of 
500 kg. (1,100 lb.) slung externally beneath the fuselage 
with a ‘‘throw-off’’ device to make it clear the airscrew 
when released. This is simply two arms pivoted at their 
forward ends and engaging two pins on the bomb with 
their forked rear ends. Two other bombs each of 50 kg. 
are carried externally under each wing, giving a total bomb 
load of 7oo kg. (1,540 Jb.). No ‘‘ throw-off’’ arms are 
required for them. 


CANADIAN 


HE torests of Canada are now supplying two important 
materials for the construction of aeroplanes The Sitka 
spruce of British Columbia was used extensively in aeroplane 
manufacture in the first great war Now it is announced by 
the Dominion Forest Service of the Department of Mines and 
Resources that yellow birch is finding increasing use for this 
purpose. In the construction of wooden aircraft plywood 
covering for wings and fuselages is used extensively, and ex- 
perience has shown that Canadian yellow birch is the most 
suitable of all woods for the manufacture of the extremely 
thin veneers from which these plywoods must be built up 
Yellow birch is the most important commercial hardwood in 
Canada. Its principal range in that country lies south of the 


YELLOW 


The crew of two is housed in tandem in the same 
cockpit under the transparent covering extending over 
both seats. The pilot sits in front and works the bomb 
release as well as flying the aeroplane. A padded bar in 
front of and above the instrument board is some protection 
to the pilot’s head should the forces in the pull-out or in 
a crash pull him forward off the 
seat. 

The radio operator-rear gunner 
who occupies the back seat has a 
wide and strong belt extending 
across the fuselage just in front of 
his seat, and this serves the same 
purpose for him. 

The instrument board occasions 
no surprise, there being little that 
is novel and nothing of consequence 
missing. As might be expected, 
there is a sensitive altimeter as well 
as an ordinary type. The compass 
is of the master type housed in the 
rear of the fuselage with a repeater 
dial on the instrument board. No 
directional gyro was seen. Other 
instruments included a bank and 
turn indicator, airspeed indicator, 
rate of climb meter, rev counter, boost gauge, clock, oil 
temperature and pressure gauges, fuel gauge and radiator 
thermometer. This selection seems adequate for the usual 
short-range work on which this aeroplane has been em- 


The plan view shows 

that the aerodynamic 

niceties have not 

been squandered on 
the Ju 87. 





ployed. 

Radio equipment is housed in the rear fuselage, and 
communication sets and D.F. equipment are provided 

The airscrews on the other German aircraft types seen 
were V.D.M. electrically operated with infinitely variable 
pitch, but were not constant speed. The airscrew had 
been removed from this Ju 87, but was stated to be an 
oil-controlled type and completely automatic. One would 
expect to find this, as the avoidance of over-revving the 
engine in a steep dive by altering the airscrew pitch would 
be too much to expect of a pilot who was endeavouring to 
aim his machine and simultaneously time the release of the 
bomb correctly. 

Dimensions of the Ju 87 B2 are: span, 45.3ft.; length, 
35.5ft. ; height, 12.7ft.; mean chord, 7.6ft. Total loaded 
weight is 9,370 lb., made up of empty weight, 6,085 lb., 
and disposable load, 3,285 lb. This latter figure subdivides 
into crew (two), 400 lb. ; a bomb load, 1,540 Ib. ; fuel and 
other load, 1,345 lb. 


Performance 


Maximum speed at 13,500ft. 242 m.p.h. 


jenes 198 m.p.h 


Cruising speed at 13,500ft 


PE ME css secnnwabsaeeawn 67 m.p.h. 
ee errr I2 min 
Service ceiling .. 27,go0oft 


Range (according to bomb load) 340 to 500 miles. 


BIRCH 


line drawn from Michipicoten Harbour on the eastern side of 
Lake Superior to Quebec City, and in the Maritime Provinces 
Mature trees reach diameters of from 20 to 30 inches, and 


heights of from 60 to 80 feet; and exceptional specimens 
attain a diameter of 36 inches and a height of one hundred 
feet 


The wood is classed among the heavy hardwoods, weighing 
about 44 pounds per cubic foot, in an air-dry conditior 1 
hardness and other mechanical properties it is generally simuilat 
to white oak, although it is not quite so tough It is ol 


uniform texture and works well under tools, qualities whic’ 
contribute to its suitability for the production of the thinnest 
ot veneers. 
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BACK HOME: A Lockheed Hudson comes in to land with wheels down, flaps extended and hydromatic airscrews in fine pitch. 


A COASTAL COMMAND STATION 


Reconnaissance a Duty : 


Fighting a Sport : 


No Odds Barred 


By MAJOR F. A. de V. ROBERTSON, V.D. 
(Illustrated by « Flight"’ photographs) 


N the early months of the war, before the Germans 
invaded Norway and Denmark, most of the R.A.F. 
news that was published concerned the Coastal Com- 

mand. That was only natural, for the character of the 
war at that time was naval and maritime. The Royal 
Navy had driven enemy shipping off the seas and was 
convoying British merchantmen. The Germans were 
trying to counter this situation by making submarine 
attacks on British shipping, and by sending recon- 
naissance aircraft to photograph our coasts, and occa- 
sionally to attack our warships and merchantmen. The 
squadrons of the Coastal Command worked in the closest 
touch with the Navy, scouring the seas in all directions, 
reporting everything they saw, and making bombing 
attacks on U-boats whenever they were so lucky as to 
surprise one. The direct hit with a bomb on a U-boat 
Was a great satisfaction to the Coastal crews, and it cer- 
tainly “‘ liquidated’’ one potential destroyer ; but on the 
whole the reporting of the whereabouts of numerous sub- 
marines was an even greater service, as it enabled the 
Admiralty to take suitable measures. In those early 
days the endurance and the feats of the Coastal 
squadrons were in the news nearly every day. 

Since the German armies began to march and fight 
more has been heard of the Bomber and Fighter Com- 
mands. That is only natural, but the Coastal Command 
has never slackened in its work. In fact that work has 
grown as the Command has expanded. Originally it 
possessed merely squadrons of Anson and Hudson land 


GEORGE : The C.O.’s parrot ranks as an Hon. Group Captain. 
B 


planes, and of Sunderland, Singapore and London fly- 
ing boats. Presently squadrons of Blenheims, both of 
the bomber and of the fighter class, were added to the 
Command. 

As an example of the very close co-operation existing 
between ‘the Admiralty and the Air Ministry, it may be 
noted that, with Admiralty approval, certain shore- 
based Fleet Air Arm squadrons are placed under the 
operational control of C.-in-C., Coastal Command. 

They make a useful addition to the forces of the 
Coastal Command, and the naval pilots and navigators 
yield to none in excellence of work and in their aggres- 
sive spirit. 

Not long ago the Air Ministry permitted representa 
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LITTEL GEL II: 


two. 900 h.p. Wright Cyclones is on the top of the long-chord cowling ; 
equipment covers the leading edge of the wing ; permanent slots are fitted at the wing tips to help control at low speeds 


In this view of a Coastal Command Hudson several interesting features are to be seen. 


FLIGHT, October 17, 1940 


The air intake for the 


the airscrews are hydromatic ; Goodyear de-icing 
* the 


navigation and formation-keeping lights are not inset as is customary on British aircraft. Little Gel I earned its Captain the D.F.C. 


tives of Flight to visit a station of the Coastal Command 
and to see some of its work. Naturally such a visit was 
full of interest—it is always interesting to visit a station 
of the R.A.F., but such a visit in wartime has a most 
inspiring effect. One expects to find a grand spirit 


among the pilots and air crews, but the spirit which one 


finds there is even finer than what one had expected 

At that station there were at the time of our visit one 
squadron of Hudsons, one of fighter Blenheims and a 
F.A.A. squadron of Albacores. The garrison may be 
different by now; who can say? First we gave our 
attention to the Hudson squadron, for among the land- 
planes of the Coastal Command the Hudson has dont 


THE FORE END: (Left) A pilot at the controls of a Hudson 

Note the row of bomb selector switches on the right of the 

lever marked “ brake ’’ and the navigator-bomb aimer’s 
compartment in the nose. 


Below) The navigator-bomb aimer at the prone bomb sight 

over the optical flat panel. Note the chair pushed forward 

under the chart table and the compass on the right. Con- 

centrated ‘“‘ Flak ’’ and searchlights seen through this panel 
must, to say the least, give one a thrill. 
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FLIGHT, October 17, 1940 c¢ 


A COASTAL COMMAND 
STATION (CONTINUED) 


LINK WITH THE PAST (Below) : 
The squadron visited is the successor 
of a R.N.A.S. squadron which was 
equipped with the Nieuport Scout. 


the majority of the work. This military version of the 
Lockheed 14 is extremely popular with the air crews. 
They like its long range, and say it will go on flying for 
ever. The Wright Cyclone engines never seem to cause 
them any anxiety. The crews say that the Hudson 
gives them great confidence because it will stand a lot 
of shooting about and yet will bring them home safely. 
They like the roomy, comfortable interior (the comforts 
include a bed), and they never feel cold inside the 
fuselage. Of course, when flying over the sea they do 
not need to be at a great height. The excellence of the 
armament gives them confidence too, for they have two 
machine guns which fire forward, two in the power- 
operated turret at the rear, and one on each side of the 
fuselage firing on either beam. This squadron plumes 
itself on having devised the mountings for these broad- 
side guns. Being developed from a passenger type of 
aeroplane, the Hudson is naturally not so manceuvrable 
as a single-seater fighter, and it is not very fast as 
R.A.F. speeds go nowadays, cruising at some 150 knots, 
and capable of whack- 
ing up 230 m.p.h. 
when required. None 
the less, when a Hud- 
son on reconnaissance 
sees an enemy aircraft 
it never hesitates to 
attack, and during 
this war many Ger- 
man machines have 
fallen victims to a 
Hudson’s guns. 

The Hudson carries 
a crew of four 
namely, two pilots, 
one of whom acts as 
Navigator, and two 
Wireless - operator 


ACTIVE SERVICE 
MESS: Eggs and 
bacon before the 
journey, a glass of 
beer on the return and 
agame of darts during 
@ waiting period are 
comforts appreciated 
in temporary messes. 


TOUCHING DOWN : (Above) Although designed 
originally for operation from specially con- 
structed runways, the Hudson is standing up 
fairly well to service conditions. A more robust 
landing gear for night landings on rough surfaces 
would, however, be very acceptable 


THE TAIL STING: (Below) In various scraps 

the Lockheed Hudsons of Coastal Command 

have given a good account of themselves. This 

is due firstly to the resolute and well-trained 

crews, and secondly to the power-operated Nash 
and Thompson turret which is fitted 
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FIGHTER ESCORTS : The Fighter squadron of Coastal Command fly long-nosed Blenheims which have had fitted a battery of 
four Browning guns under the fuselage. With a speed of 295 m.p.h. and a range of some 2,000 miles, these machines are capable 
of escorting bombers or reconnaissance machines deep into enemy territory. 


air-gunners. The squadron does not indulge in 
specialist navigators, as all the navigation is done by 
the second pilot. Finding one’s way across the sea and 
home again bv night calls for very accurate work, but 
the pilots are fully up to it. This squadron works at 
night, and its work is reconnaissance. The pilots and 
navigators are quite experts at finding out anything 





which calls for attention on the and while the 
Germans have an invasion in mind a good deal goes 
on at night. The crews asa rule do five reconnaissances 
a week, sometimes more. That is fairly strenuous 
work, but the R.A.F. men love the work, and are always 
happier in the air than on the ground. 
It was more than interesting to spend a warm summer 
night watching the Hudsons come back from their 
patrols. The German bombers would most certainly 
like to know all about how the landings are carried out, 
so we shall not be so obliging as to tell them. Suffice it to 
sa/ that all the details have been carefully worked out, 


sea, 


(Left) The leader of the three Fighter Blenheims which 
attacked forty Me r1ros and shot down two of them. 


FIRE : (Below) This thumb pressed this gun trigger when 

three Fighter Blenheims of the Coastal Command saw and 

attacked a formation of forty Me r1os, shot down two of them 
and got away home safely. 
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The C.-in-C. : Nobody in 
the R.A.F. will fail to 
recognise Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Frederick Bowhill, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


received the same honour 
later on. 

From the Hudson 
squadron we went on to 
visit the squadron of 
fighter Blenheims. It, 
too, had an ancestor squadron in the last war, but it had 
only been formed a short time before the Armistice at 
Newlynn seaplane base, and had not had much chance 
of distinguishing itself. The number will become 
historical, not from the ancestor but from the doings of 
the descendant in the present war. This squadron, too, 
was reformed not long after the outbreak of war at 
Manston, and its first equipment was Battles. The 
original intention was that the squadron should change 
over to Hurricanes, but while it was at North Coates in 
the spring it was given fighter Blenheims. It was not 
long before it was passed as fit for operational duties, 
and presently it moved to its present station and joined 
the Coastal Command. 

The work of this Blenheim squadron is also to get 
intelligence. That is the primary work of the whole 
Coastal Command. But whereas the Hudsons on this 
station go out for their intelligence by night, the Blen- 
heims do their work in daylight. As a result they have 
to be ready to fight for their news. They must be able 


7 


to force their way through the opposition of the enemy. 


That is why fighters have been chosen for the job, and 
three-seater fighters at that. The machines of this 
squadron patrol the enemy coasts from Norway down 
to the Channel Islands. In this squadron there are 
special observers, who are not pilots. The third mem- 
ber of the crew, of course, is a wireless operator-air 


gunner. The rear gun turret mounts two guns. The 
Blenheims reconnoitre the fjords and the rest of the 
and are always ready to attack 
enemy ships with bombs or with machine gun fire. 
They also on occasions escort Hudsons, bomber Ble n- 
heims or Battles when the latter sally forth on bombing 
raids, and they also on occasions provide all 
over naval forces and convoys 

The machines which these fighter Blenheims mostly 
encounter are the heavy bombers of the Germans, and 
they are fast as bombers go. The Blenheims cannot 
fly all round them as can Spitfires, but they have their 
own tactics for getting the better of the bombers, and 
the squadron has a creditable list of successes. The air 
crews are full of fight. On one occasion three of the 
Blenheims were attacked by 15 Messerschmitt 110s, but 
they hit one of the Mes. so that it exploded in the air, 
and the other 14 then turned off for home. 


enemy’s coast-line, 


Three against Forty 


**One of my problems now,”’ said the C.O., ‘‘is to 
teach my boys a certain amount of prudence.”’ He 
went on to describe how not long before three of his 
Blenheims were on their way back from Sylt when they 
met 40 Heinkel 111s returning from a raid on Britain, 
The Flying Officer who led the Blenheims charged 
straight at the bombers and all three machines started 
shooting them about. They got two of them down, 
confirmed victories, and damaged some others The 
Germans seemed too surprised to know quite what to 
do, and the three Blenheims flew safely home rhe 
C.O. remarked that he liked that fighting spirit, but for 
three to attack forty was not really prudent. However, 
that is the way of the R.A.F. It is full of the aggressive 
spirit, and in that way neither the Fighter nor the 
Bomber Command can teach anything to the men of 


‘the Coastal Command. 


> 
co 
‘ - 


NIGHT JOURNEY : A Hudson of Coastal Command about to take off for a trip to north-west Germany. Note the Hydromatic 
airscrews and extended landing light. 
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and the pilots know every last thing about the business. 
The work is skilful, but is tackled with complete confi- 
dence. As each crew comes in there is the interest of 
hearing what they have seen and what their adventures 
have been. They may have spotted an enemy convoy 
moving, perhaps carrying troops to one of the bases 
from which the enemy hopes to launch the invasion. 
They may have seen a Heinkel 115 floatplane and ex- 
changed shots with it, which nearly always means that 
the Hudson attacked and the Heinkel tried to escape 
not always with success. The Heinkel 115 is a slow 
machine, which cannot fly at more than 220 m.p.h., 
but is more manceuvrable than the Hudson. 


A Fine Record 
This squadron which we visited has succeeded 
to the records of a unit of the R.N.A.S. in the 


last war, which was equipped with Nieuport scouts; and 
in 1916 was attached to the R.F.C. as a fighting unit. 
When reformed in the present war it was first equipped 
with Ansons. Its duties were anti-submarine patrols 
and reconnaissances along the British coast. In its 
early days one of its Ansons sank a large submarine of 
the U37 class and damaged another. The Ansons would 
fight too, and machines of the squadron shot down one 
Heinkel 115 and several Dornier 18 flying boats. The 
pilots were very fond of the Anson, which they declare 
is a delightful machine to fly. 

Early last spring the squadron was re-equipped with 
Hudsons, and was then given new duties. Reconnais- 
sance remained its chief duty, but its scope was ex- 
panded, and it began to visit the coasts of Holland, 
Germany, Denmark and Norway. During the evacua- 
tion of the B.E.F. from Dunkerque the Hudsons of the 
squadron joined in the mélée, prepared to do anything 
from fighting downwards. One day three of the Hud- 
sons were cruising at 400 feet when they saw three for- 
mations of about a dozen Junkers 87s each, which were 
making dive-bombing attacks on a small sea craft. The 
Hudsons at once attacked. The y shot four of the dive- 


bombers down into the sea and damaged others, 
not one Hudson was hit by a bullet. 
a small boat with British soldiers in it and 
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FEEDING THE GUNS: Threading ammunition belts of a 
thousand rounds each to the Brownings in the Hudson’s rear 
The bulge on the door contains the rubter dinghy, 
while on the left are seen racks for parachutes and Verey 


turret. 


light cartridges. 


The well at the bottom of the fuselage is a 


retractable gun platform for tail protection. 


they saw 
three Heinkel 111s, with an escort of six Messerschmitt 


I¢ 


Qs, 


we 


re 


about to attack it. 





while 
On the way home 


Two of the Hudsons flew 
off to look for help, while 
the third, though it had 
much ammunition 
left, climbed and attacked 
the German machines. 
It was glorious audacity, 


nd it paid. The Ger- 
mans were evidently out 
r easv victims, and 
they did not relish the 
way of this pugnacious 
Hudson. In fact, they 
turned and fled. The 
pilot of that Hudson was 
awarded the Distin 
guished Flying Cross for 
that feat, and the pilots 


of the two other Hudsons 


which were on that trp 


THE BOMB BAY: 
Bombing up a Lockheed 
Hudson prior to a recon- 
naissance. A supply of 
anti-submarine bombs is 
always kept in the locker. 
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AIR BLOCKADE-XIV 


Air Blockade 


Means Aiur Initiative Too 


By CAPTAIN NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C, 


HE report of the evacuation of German citizens to 
Bohemia and Moravia from the Reich provides 
adequate proof of the value of Zone 4 (the terri- 

tory east of a line drawn through Stettin, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Niiremberg, Ulm, Friedrichshafen) to Germany 
in war. It is inconceivable that Germany, under the 
Nazis, permits evacuation for purely humanitarian pur- 
poses. It may be necessary to stiffen the morale of 
Berliners, who were promised immunity from air bom- 
bardment, but it is far more likely that it indicates a 
shift of industry into safer areas. 

If industry is to be moved from one district to another, 
either the labour must be already in the new district 
or it must be transported thither. As year succeeded 
year in the Third Reich under Hitler, the number of 
unemployed steadily decreased as millions were 
absorbed into the conscripted forces and the augmented 
arms industry ; and thousands were lodged in intern- 
ment camps. The requireménts of the State machine in 
Germany demanded labour. Manual labour was pro- 
vided by the six months’ conscription of youth into the 
Labour Corps. The key to the German plan of the 
Nazis was labour. The 68 million population which 
Hitler ‘‘ inherited ’’’ from the German Republic did not 
provide enough labour to work the gigantic machine 
which the Nazis planned so that they might conquer the 
world. So began the slogan One Volk, One Reich, One 
Fiihrer. It was the Volk who were wanted. Without 
the Volk there was no hope of the Nazis overcoming 
the forces that were certain to be arrayed against them. 
If only that Volk could be built up and organised 
thoroughly before the stroke fell! It all but suc- 
ceeded. 


Autumn, 1939 


The autumn of 1939 was really too early for Hitler 
to begin the world war. He wasn’t quite ready. 
Admittedly he was far more ready to attack than the 
Allies were to protect themselves. But there had not 
been enough time to organise thoroughly the territories 
of Austria and Czchoslovakia which had been seized 
during the previous year. The collaboration of Italy 
was necessary to make good the defects in the Nazi 
organisation. The months of quiet which followed the 
Polish campaign betokened the rush of organisation to 
meet the situation, which had arisen too soon for the 
Nazis. If only Britain and France had been ready 
then, the war might now be nearly over, and Italy would 
still be neutral. 

The reorganisation during the winter of 1939-1940 in 
Germany spent itself pretty well in the great drives 
through Norway, Holland, Belgium and France. It 
didn’t leave enough “‘ in the kitty ’’ to deal with a British 
army that had miraculously escaped the clutches of the 
encircling arms of the German military body, plus a 
Britain, now thoroughly awakened from slumber, fever- 
ishly organising means to resist invasion ; with the Royal 
Air Force devoting itself to the job of smashing the 
Channel ports and their contents as fast as the Nazi 
army prepared for its coup against the British Isles. 

Italy’s entry into the war was presumably timed to 
permit the German army to administer the coup de 


grace to the army of the British Expeditionary Force in 
France. It failed of its purpose. 

The Tripartite Pact, by which Japan openly joins 
Germany and Italy, is designed to achieve two purposes. 
One is to deflect American arms away from Europe, and 
the other is to create a potential third front for Britain, 
the obstinate nation which refuses to know when she is 
beaten. Clearly, if Britain were to be defeated (now 
an impossible theory) the attack against America would 
be a two-front attack ; for the two-front attack is the 
strategy of Hitler militarists. 


Two-front Attack 


By themselves, however, the British Isles are not 
readily made the object of a two-front attack. The 
Banse plan included such an attack. It visualised 
frontal attack against the eastern promontories of Kent 
and Suffolk-Norfolk, with the object of encircling 
London. And rear attack against Liverpool-Manchester 
from Dublin as a base, and against Glasgow with 
Belfast as a base. In this plan Ireland is the first objec- 
tive. So that even against the main island, comprising 
England, Scotland and Wales, the two-front attack idea 
was developed. Fortunately for the British a combined 
sea and land operation is more difficult than a land 
operation. The only combined sea and land operation 
which the Germans have ever conducted in the course 
of their whole history was the campaign against Norway 
last April and May, and without the German Air Force 
that operation would have been a failure in spite of the 
complete unpreparedness of the Norwegian army. 

The nether end of the Axis (Italy) has no more ex- 
perience of combined land and sea operations against a 
first-class Power than has the heavy end of the big 
stick. Hitler has a fecundity for finding his ‘‘ motives ”’ 
in what he calls the historic associations of German 
greatness. His feral mind interprets history to suit his 
plans in violation of the history of other peoples. 
History is always a doubtful ally ; it can be so easily 
twisted by opening the first chapter at a given point in 
time, and by omissions; it can be further altered in 
character by the ascription of motives to actions foreign 
to the motives which were current to the actions. I 
am old enough to know that Hitler’s version of the 
history of 1914 is false. If the German of my age 
believes the Hitler version of 1914, then there is an 
unbridgeable gulf between the generation of Britain and 
the generation of Germany to-day. And there is no 
way of building a bridge over that gulf; it is war 
between our peoples until one is victorious and the other 
prostrate. 

Hitler has no historical parallel for an invasion of 
Britain. But Britain has many historical parallels for 
the invasion of Europe. Twist history how he may, 
Hitler cannot get away from that. 

One of the most significant admissions in the German 
broadcasts was the recent statement that the evacuation 
of Berlin was entirely voluntary. The announcer said, 
that it could not be too strongly realised that there wes 
no compulsion to leave Berlin. Well, that is something 
the R.A.F. have done to Nazi Germany. For the first 
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AIR BLOCKADE (CONTINUED) 
time in the history of the Third Reich the German we could do something more practical. But here we 


people are allowed to do something without being com- 
pelled to do it. 

But can one believe such a yarn? Doesn't the 
alleged voluntary nature of the evacuation of people 
from Berlin mean that the Nazis were caught napping? 
That they had no plan? They believed Goring’s theory 
that defence against air attack was possible if there 
was sufficient depth of territory. Hence the vulner- 
ability of Britain and the supposed invulnerability of 
Germany. 

Well, the populations of the first three zones of 
enemy territory and enemy-occupied territory know 
that they are not invulnerable. It remains for the 
Royal Air Force to show the population of the fourth 
zone that it is not a safety zone. This is the more 
necessary because it is now known that the overrun 
territories are being reorganised to provide the indus- 
trial requirements of Germany in war so as to offset 
the effect of the R.A.F. raids on the industrial west of 
Germany. In Norway, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria the process is being pushed ahead. More 
labour than could be provided solely by the One Volk 
theory is obtainable by the economic organisation of 
the ‘‘safety’’ zone. Most oi Europe must now per- 
force work for the Axis Powers—that is the true mean- 
ing of the expression “‘a new order in Europe.”’ 


Sa dé. 

The plan of air blockade which the R.A.F. hav: 
initiated does not go far enough. It does not reach out 
to the overrun lands. That is why I have pleaded fo 
a reorganisation of the bomber side of the R.A.F. This 
reorganisation is urgently needed. Before this war 
began it used to be stressed by British statesmen that 
the financial power of the British Empire was im- 
mensely strong. The underlying meaning was that if 
war really broke out (you remember how we used to 
hear the monotonous reiteration that ‘war is not in- 
evitable ’’) the British Empire would be able to buy 
victory ; sterling would be able to pay its way in the 
purchase of the sinews of war. To-day we see the same 
theory at work. From all over the Empire come sums, 
large and small, for the acquisition of fighter aircraft 
Goodness knows how great has become the Spitfire fund. 
But does anyone credit for a moment that these sums 
of money will speed-up the production of Spitfires? 
How can they? The National purse has been opened 
wide. Before the Spitfire Fund began, the orders for 
aircraft were of ‘‘the sky’s the limit’’ variety. How- 
ever great the sums of money may be, the venturi which 
controls the speed of output of aircraft lies elsewhere : 
in the supply of raw materials, labour, the fitting to- 
gether of the jig-saw of sub-contracting, and the timing 
of deliveries of parts to the assembly plant; in the im 
munity from interruptions in work caused by air 
attacks. No. The Spitfire Fund will increase the stay 
ing power of the British Empire, but it will not give 
an immediate increase in our first-line fighter strength. 
Spitfires cannot be bought over the counter. 

Since this is so, it is well to consider whether the fund 
for the purchase of fighter aircraft is the best kind of 
fund to which to encourage people to subscribe. There 
is an appeal about the Spitfire Fund which links up 
with the defence of Britain; an heroic quality which 
has brought in money from near and far. A correspon- 
dent wrote to me from Natal thus: ‘‘ There is so little 
we seem to be able to do but to give morey. I wish 





are, and the work here must go on. After all, what we 
are doing here is important, especially in wartime.” 

This close-range view of the war is wrong. It is q 
pity that all over the Empire there is an urge to sub 
scribe to a fund for aircraft which cannot be delivered 
any quicker as a result of the creation and growth of 
the fund. And in any case, the short-range fighter is 
only a palliative ; it prevents, o: I should say, helps to 
prevent, Britain from losing the war. It cannot pro- 
duce victory; in the air victory will follow the 
bomber. 


A Victory Fund 

It is curious how popular fancy expresses itself, in 
charitable funds, in wartime funds. Something makes 
an appeal and people rush to open their purses. In 
peacetime there is a kind of attempt to divert contri 
butions to certain objects. Well, surely we need not 
be shortsighted in war. If people want to subscribe to 
a fund for aircraft, why not divert their willingness to 
help into a channel which will bring victory. Let the 
fund for the acquisition of aircraft be called the Victory 
Fund, and let its proceeds be devoted to the purchase 
of aircraft which will attack the enemy territory ; it is 
the bomber which will bring us victory. The short- 
range fighter to-day is the aerial equivalent of the 
coastal battery ; the bomber is like the ship that sails 
off to battle. 

Long before the war began I wrote that the 
range fighter policy was far short of the poli 
For the proper protection of the population long-range 
fighters were needed so that the war would be fought 
over enemy territory. The idea of fighting the air 
battles over the heads of one’s own population is a 
wrong conception of the principles of air war. 

Now, almost all the air fighting is taking place over 
English soil. I agree that the geographical situation 
plays a part in this. But it does not play the only part 
The fact remains that the duration of flight of the short- 
range fighters in the R.A.F. to-day permits of no other 
policy, while the long-range fighters provided by the 
conversion of certain bombers are not fast enough fot 
the carrying of air battles into the air above the terti- 
tory of the enemy. Long ago in Flight I advocated the 
construction of long-range, high-speed multi-engined 
fighters equipped with multiple batteries of machine 
guns and cannon guns. Such fighters could cruise over 
enemy territory and take on enemy fighters of the ortho 
dox type; they could attack enemy bombers befor 
these headed out across the Channel towards England 
But the suggestion was not followed up 


short- 


re quired. 


Put Germany on the Defensive 

To-day the best policy is to press home air attacks 
against the most distant parts of Germany 
those targets which will create the gre 
industry of Zone 4. Germany will be forced to turn 
her attention more to defensive measures, in aircrait 
and in guns and searchlights. As with everything in 
life, air force equipment is a result of compromisé 
Germany cannot build both fighters and bombers in the 
numbers she would. lke. More fighters must mean 
fewer bombers. So an aggressive policy of Zone 4 
bombing must force Germany to turn more to defen- 
sive measures, and from that cause help to weaken the 
attacks against Britain. That is an air war policy. But 
air war policy has received scant attention in this cout 
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try during the past twelve months. Our air weapon 
has been used to conform to the policies of sea and 
land warfare. We shall not begin to win this war until 
we change this out-moded conception of the strategy of 








war. 

The whole structure of the R.A.F. at home in Britain 
ought to be realigned to attain one object—the forcing 
of the Luftwaffe on to the defensive at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The air strategy which has been fol- 
lowed up to date has not been based upon this primary 
principle. The strength of the R.A.F. has been applied 
in this war in precisely the same way as the strength of 
the Royal Flying Corps was applied in the war -f 
1914-1918. And it avas the general conclusion after the 
first Great War that it was wrong not to have used the 
R.F.C. and the R.A.F. then to achieve by independent 
action swifter victory over the enemy ; the tying of the 
R.F.C. and the R.A.F. too closely to the Army and its 
ground nceds was condemned by nearly every student 
of that war in the air. 

In 1939 and 1940 we have followed the principles of 
1914-1918. It is time to change. The policy which I 
here advocate does not in any way detract from the 
policy of air blockade; it enhances the power of air 
blockade. It wrests the initiative from the Luftwaffe, 
and could do so even before we reach parity in num- 


bers with the German airforce. And by striking at the 
military targets in the “‘safe’’ Zone 4 of the Unholy 
Hitler Empire we shall bend the Luftwaffe back upon 
itself. 

There must be no safe zone for Germany. Even in 
territory of Germany proper, important industrial tar- 
gets lie in Silesia, 800 miles in a straight line from 
British operational aerodromes. East Prussia is more 
distant still. Kénigsberg is g00 miles away. Impor- 
tant military targets in Italy are as distant. These are 
all places we cannot afford to ignore. No plan of air 
blockade can disregard the eastern districts of Germany 
or the southern districts of Italy. If we permit the 
enemy to establish new industries in the present safe 
zones we shall have bombed the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land industrial areas in vain so far as the shortening of 
the duration of the war is concerned. 

To achieve success the employment of the Royal Air 
Force must be conducted to a new strategic concep- 
tion of air power of a more far-reaching order than 
has yet been visualised in those circles intimately con- 
nected with the strategic conduct of the war. And to 
begin to move along the road to air supremacy we must 
first place the R.A.F. on the only basis upon which air 
strategy will work out to plan, and that is to make it 
acknowledgedly Britain's first line of defence. 


INCREASE IN IRISH AIR TRAVEL 


HE traffic returns issued by Aer Lingus, Tta. (Irish 
Air Lines) covering the six-monthly period April 1st, 
1940, to September 30th, 1940, inclusive, show a 
further substantial increase in the number of passengers 
carried by air between Eire and Great Britain, despite the 
many operational difficulties which necessarily had to be 
faced by the Company since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe. 
During the period under review, which cannot have been 
conducive to travelling abroad in view of the many restric- 
tions imposed in the securing of travel permits, passports, 


etc., the Company nevertheless maintained its regular 
week-day schedule of services between Eire and Great 
Britain without loss, accident or incident of any kind. 


Aer Lingus is now, we understand, the only International 
Air Transport Company in Western Europe that can safely 
claim to have maintained regular uninterrupted passenger 
the resumption of operations after the short 
temporary dislocation of all air services on the outbreak of 
the present war. To realise fully the significance of this 
fact it must be borne in mind that on no less than two occa- 
sions the Aer Lingus terminus in Britain had to be changed ; 


Services since 


at first from London to Liverpool at the outbreak of the 
war, and then, more recently, from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, to which city regular week-day services from 
Dublin are still being maintained. 

For the six months ending September 30th, 1940, a total 
of 3,556 passengers were carried without incident on the 
services operated by the Company between Eire and Great 
Britain. The usual summer service between Eire and the 
Isle of Man had, for obvious reasons, to be suspended this 
year. The return shows an increase of 263 passengers over 
the corresponding figure for last year (which included 1,098 
passengers carried on the service to the Isle of Man). 

The Sunday pleasure flights recently inaugurated by 
the Company, which proved to be such an outstanding suc- 
cess, have now been suspended in view of the approaching 
winter, but it is interesting to note that it is anticipated 
such flights will be resumed again on a more widespread 
basis next summer. The short season of flights which has 
just terminated provided Aer Lingus with the opportunity 
of examining various points relating to fares, itineraries, 
etc., which will, no doubt, prove to be of especial value to 
the Company in preparation for next season. 





BS. Glossary of Aeronautical Terms 
REVISION of the 1933 edition of the British Standard 
Aeronautical Terms (B.S. 185) has been issued 
Standards Institution. When the war broke 
1939, the work was practically completed 
by the Nomenclature Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Lockwood Marsh, O.B.E., and normally 
the revised draft Glossary would have been circulated to the 
various constituent bodies represented on the Committee for 
comment and finally reviewed in the light of the comments 


Glossary ot 
by the British 


out on September 3 






received before final publication Under war conditions, how- 
ever, it became impossible to undertake this final review, and 
it was decided to issue this revision of the Glossary as a pro- 
visional edition so that it should be available to the new per- 
sonnel entering the aircraft industry with the least delay 
Throughout the process of preparation specialists in the various 
branche f the subject were co-opted to assist the Nomencla- 


ture Committee, but comments and suggestions for the im- 
provement of the Glossary will be welcomed and dulv taken 
into account. The Glossary is divided into twelve sections 
covering Aeronautics (General), General Motion of Aircraft, 
Aerodynamics, Aerodynes, Aerostats, Power Plant, Airscrews, 


Radial Rotors, Navigation, Instruments and Equipment, 
Radio-communication, Parachutes, Ground Organisation, 
Meteorology, Aerodynamic Symbols and Notation are included 
as an appendix 

Copies of this revision may be had from the British Standards 
Institution, 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Price 8s., 


post tree 
Your Weekly Copy of “ Flight” . 
WE know how much our readers look forward to their copy 


Flight on Thursday mornings In these times of war 
strain, with so many interruptions and irritations troubling 
our daily lives, it is certainly annoying to find that something 
to which one has been looking forward has not turned up But 
if vour newsagent tells you occasionally that your copy of 
Flight has not arrived at the accustomed time don’t fly into 
and cancel your order Remember that he is prob 
ably not to blame; the journal may have been a few hours late 
in finishing its printing run, and there may have been further 
delays in transport. Each of these delays may have been of. 
very short duration, but the cumulative effect can easily mean 
the absence from your shop at your usual hour And if you 
cancel the order the newsagent has to stand the k 


a temper 











jew 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses t vr iters 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


SOUND OF ENEMY AIRCRAFT 
‘ Not Invariably Possible 
\ ITH regard to the question of sound-identification of 
military aircraft, I should like to say that I consider 
your correspondent, Mr. C. T. Nance, has set down very 
clearly and concisely the rules of thumb, such as they are, 
for the differentiation between tvpes of military aircraft by 
sound. But I should like to add that the extraordinary differ- 
ences of opinion which are to be found on the subject point 
to the fact that the identification, under certain conditions, 
of German aircraft, is quite impossible. I have just heard a 
broadcast talk by a well-known Air Marshal, who stated that 
he was led to believe, when listening to aero engines one 
night, that a patrol from a nearby aerodrome was returning 
The ‘patrol’? thereupon dropped six bombs, and made off 
amidst intense anti-aircraft barrage. This bears cut an opinion 
that I hold that German engines are not always out of phase 
nor are they invariably harsher than those used in British 


aircraft. I remember hearing quite a smooth roar from many 
ivil German types at Croydon before the war, but these were 
presumably not fitted with any of the more common military 
engines in use in the Luftwaffe I also recollect hearing, 


about the middle of July, of last year, a machine, 


certainly British, making a pulsating note exactly similar to 
that made by the German raiders with which most of us are 
now all too tamiliar 

In concluding, I would point out that the American types, 
especially the Lockheed ‘‘ Hudson,’’ which I have heard de- 
clared to be very similar in sound to German machines, have 
an altogether harsher sound and, usually, a higher pitch than 
these, and are as difficult to confuse enemy aircraft, from 


almost 


a point of view of sound, as a good old Walrus 
Northwood, Middlesex Rocer H. MANLEY 
PLS Please wccept My warme t congratulations on “‘ carry- 
ing on’’ your fine periodical, despite difficulties Our Euro- 
pean ‘‘Charlic Chaplin impersonator would indeed deal a 
blow to British aviation if he were to cause Flight to cease 


publication 


Largely a Question of Altitude 

HAVE made quite a study of German aero engines and their 

characteristics in relation to British tvpes 
theory may be of interest to you in your open debate on 
whether German aircraft can be identified by sound 
alone 

Many people believe that distinctive 
as automobile engines, but ruled out, simply 
because cars have standard exhaust svstems and naturally this 
does not apply to aircraft. 

I have found that aircraft can be identific: sound, but 
not from the motors Construction plays an important part 
in the sound made by an aircraft 

Take a ‘‘Spitfire’’ (Rolls-Merlin) which has a sound all 


nd perhaps my 
engine 


nes can be as 
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HORIZON 











Diagram _illus- 
trating the diving 
angles of the Ju 
88 referred to 
opposite. 





it's own, and can never be said to sound like a ‘‘ Fairey Battle.” 


Similarly, a ‘‘ Hampden’’ (Pegasus) 








*‘Wellington,’’ and a ‘Short Sunderland Pegasus) can 
never be said to have the same sound as 2 Wellingtons,” 
nor a ‘‘ Flamingo’’ (Perseus) like 2 ‘‘ Lysanders,’’ vet Sun- 
derland ’’ sounds very similar to a Do 1 3 Fafnir), 
and nothing sounds more alike than a ‘‘ Blenheim Mercury) 
and a ‘‘ Ju 88”’ (Jumo 211) 

Of course, it must be understood that t facts are ed 
from planes at approximately the same altitude and weather 
conditions. 

‘he now familiar ‘‘Rmmm”’ Rmmm fron high- 
flying aircraft is almost taken as definite ‘ fying 


German from British craft, but this is caysed by sheer altitude 


only A ‘ Blenheim or ‘ Hampden Ii also give a 
‘““Rmmm”’ ‘‘Rmmm”’ at anything over 15, ft 

rhe point to remember is that we ve seld ea 
Britisher going around at extreme altitudes since the outbreak 
of war, no doubt because the risk would be O gre er 


our defence areas. 
Since the war quite a number of German aircraft } e flown 





at low altitudes over this area, anc ve been able to ¢ 
pare them with the British craft 1 I am at ite e 
that it is impossible definitely to identify Briti from German 
ircraft except from design. G. A. L. Lis 


Sheerness. 





A Ju 88 showing the dive indicator line on the cockpit screen. 


JU 88 DIVE INDICATORS 
An Interesting Explanation 


we reference to your article on the Ju 88 in Flight of 
October 3, your comments differ in some resp 
personal observations which I have had ; opportunity to 
make of a Ju 88 which was on view to the public 

rhe thin red line running from side to side over the trans- 
parent nose gives, when the aeroplane is ved to bring it 
on the horizon, the exact angle of dive The actual angle 

¢60 degrees) is marked on the left-hand sic In 1diton 
there are some shorter lines Ziving angies of 4¢ leg o deg., 
60 deg and jo deg of dive. 

[he presence of this device assisting the pilot 1iging the 
angle seems to indicate that the Ju 8&8 is pable of prol nged 
dives This is also borne out by the effective air brakes 

My theory is that the bombing is done, in the Ju 88, by 
the bomb-aimer An indication that this is so is provided by 
the incorporation in the Zeiss bomb sigh 1 gvre hich 
probably indicates the angle of dive to the bomb-aimer. 
Support for this theory is forthcoming fro: the « version 
chart for 700 km./hr. Probably the pilot maintain e angle 
of dive, and the bomb-aimer changes the directic { dive 


bv the device referred to below, and releases the bomb 
The cylinders on the rudder pedal are not only brake cylin 


ders [hey are probably used by r $ an 
‘indicating device for changes in dire lers 
are connected to a small valve which is under control of 





the bomb-aimer, who, by moving this device, can move the 
pilot’s feet and thus give him a quantitative indication of 
the required change of direction This would 
of the necessity to watch any optical device 
free to concentrate on tl ] 








sounds different from a 
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The EAGLE 
TAKES the AIR 


United States Fighter Squadron 
Formed in the Royal 
Air Force 


Pupils of the Eagle Squadron being introduced 

by their R.A.F. instructors to the miles Master 

Trainer on which they will receive their 
advanced training. 


HE American squadron which has been formed in the before the defeat, ¢ 
Royal Air Force is now at work training for its Army, worked to f 
operational duties. Its C.O. has been appointed, tion with his nephe 
and it also has as an honorary commanding officer one Having lately come 


of the old soldiers who never die, even though they have with the administration of the squadron with the rank o 


been fighting in wars since well before 1914. There are Group Captain in tl 
34 American pilots in it, and many of them have been Phe C.O. of the 
flying with regular R.A.F. squadrons already in this war. W. E. G. Taylor, o 
Others were flying with France until the defeat, and then Service officer. He 


found their way back to England by devious and ingenious’ in U.S.S. Lexington, 


means—some through Switzerland—and in many cases at the route between N 





olonel Swe ny, as he is in the U.S. 
xm the Eagle Squadron in collabora- 
~w, Mr. Charles Sweeny, in London 
to London, he will now be associated 
F 
1¢ R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve 
+ Eagle Squadron will be Sqn. Ldr. 
f New York, a former U.S. Naval Air 
was with the Fifth Fighting Squadron 
and later became an airline pilot on 
ew York and Chicago. In August, just 


their own expense. before war was declared, Sqn. Ldr. Taylor was in England, 
The announcement of the formation of the squadron was’ and resigned from the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve to obtain 


made recently by Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State a commission in the 


Fleet. Air Arm 


for Air, who said that the formation of it had been the He served in the aircraft carrier Glorious, and had only 
Americans’ own idea, and had not come from British left her shortly before she went down off Norway Before 
sources [To indicate the real American character of it, that he was in the Argus He has also served in the 
members will wear a distinctive badge on both arms of their Furious, and has flown with naval fighter squadrons em 
R.A.F. uniform. This is the American eagle, surmounted ploved in the defence of Scapa Flow Recently Sqn. Ld: 
by the letters ES for Eagle Squadron, a particularly Taylor went to the United States with a British Mission 
happy ice of name. which negotiated the purchase of new-type fleet fighters 


for the British Navy 








Link with the Past Pilots already enlisted in the squadron vary in age from 
The new squadron is a successor to the famous Escadr'lle 19 to 48 years, and are all trained pilots with at least 250 
Lafayette of the war, and has a very streng link with that hours’ flying [Ihe hours of some run into t thousands 
unit th 1 Group Captain Charles Sweeny, the honorary and several crop-dusting fli ire Cl ( I ! 
( I officer His name will be known as cne cf the tions of others is diverse as I ss ta l 
organis of the group of American volunteers who joined university graduate They a U.S. cit s 1 with 
the Fr Army in 1914. From this nucleus the Escadrill out this q hceation cannot | Tl ( 
Was fot Sweeny of the Legion’’ first saw fighting lose their U.S. citizens ung t t 
In t in Mexic \ zuela id has | nade tl t of a D 
the H bef 1914 After th partment of Sta s N ! 
IQt4-15 in which a mg his de oath of all ince | 
t bered the Croix de rhe recruiting off for sq 
Guet | the Legion of Honour, he ron is in the Mount R | Hot 
retor! Lhe Escadrill Lafayette, Montreal ind intending int 
and led it for France against the Riffs for piloting duties for this or ot 
in M 1 1925 American squadrons whicl will | 
Ret to America from France formed should applv t th Eacl 
Squadron at th ) Th 
accepted will to t 
United Kingdom v will | 
commissioned as ers rT} 





(Above) Sqn. Ldr. W. E. G. Taylor, 

C.0O. of the Eagle Squadron, was 

formerly an American naval flier. 

(Left) The squadron badge proffers the 

olive branch but has ‘‘the works’”’ 
also in hand. 





squadron will be engaged on fight 
duties, but its aircraft will not neces 
sarily | American, but will be in 
accordance with R.A.F. policy 

American volunteers who are 1 
pilots but who wish t oin in other 
capacities may apply also, but to Air 
Vice-Marshal L. D. McKean, Jack 
son Building, Ottawa Preliminary 
selection will be made in Canada, but 
all training will be done in Eng! : 
rhe ground staff is not American at 
present 














HIS tribute to Sergeant John Hannah, V.C., has been 
paid by the Air Officer Commanding the Hampden 


bomber group where Sgt. Hannah is stationed. 
‘Sgt. Hannah would have had every justification if he 
had left the burning aircraft. He could have followed the 
rear gunner through the bottom escape hatch or come for- 
ward, closed the bulkhead door, and escaped through the 
navigator’s hatch. He did neither, but remained in the 
rear cockpit, which must have rapily become an inferno. 

‘* The large explosive or incendiary projectile which appar 
ently burst inside the bomb compartment of the aircraft set 
parts of the interior alight, with the result that the whole 
of the bomb compartment, with the forced draft coming 
through the large hole caused by the direct hit, was turned 
into a sort of blow-lamp. The whole of the aluminium sheet 
metal on the floor of Sgt. Hannah's cockpit was melted 
away, leaving only a grid formed by the cross bearers 
This molten metal was blown backwards and plated in 
great smears on the rear bulkhead. The electrical leads and 
all other inflammable equipment inside the cockpit were 
alight and drums of ammunition were blown open, thou 


sands of rounds exploding in all directions. The outer 
layer of the sheet metal on the door and bulkhead of the 
rear compartment was also melted and blistered. That 


Sgt. Hannah could only remain there by using his oxygen 
mask is not to be wondered at, and it is almost incon 
ceivable that anyone could have had the courage or the 
presence of mind to tackle such a fire. That he turned on 
his oxygen to keep himself going while he fought the fire 
is indeed further proof of his extraordinary presence of 
mind. 

‘‘ The flying suit which he was wearing is to some extent 
fireproof, but when exposed to pro 
longed heat it has been known to 
burn. Had that occurred, Sgt 
Hannah, as he must well have known, 
would have been burnt to death even 
had he succeeded in getting out with 
his parachute. While fighting the fire 
his parachute was burnt with the rest 
of the equipment in the coc kpit, and 
there is no doubt that Sgt. Hannah 
must have realised that by delaying 
his escape he had deprived himself of 
his last chance of getting away from 
the aircraft His action is certainly 
one of the clearest examples of the 
most conspicuous bravery and extreme 











BURNT BRIDGES: All that was left 
of the cords of Sgt. Hannah’s para- 
chute after he had extinguished the 
fire in the bomb bay of his Handley 
Page Hampden. 
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SERGEANT 
HANNAH, 
VC. 


A Tribute from His 

A.O.C. : Hampden 

Pilot Awarded the 
D.F.C. 


Sergeant J. Hannah (left) and 

PO Connor who piloted the 

damaged Hampden back to its 

aerodrome. For this action he 

received the D.F.C. PO Connor 
is a Canadian. 


devotion to duty under the most harassing conditions that 
I have come across. 

Through his action Sgt. Hannah very probably saved 
the life of his pilot. He certainly saved the aircraft in 
conditions when he must have known that his last chance 
of personal safety was being apparently hopelessly jeopar 
dised. I can only add that no one who has seen the con 
dition of the aircraft can be otherwise than amazed at the 
extraordinary presence of mind and extreme courage which 
Sgt. Hannah displayed in remaining in it.’’ 

Sergeant John Hannah is stationed at the same Hamp 
den bomber aerodrome as Fit. Lt. R. A. B. Learoyd, wh« 
received the V.C. for his part in the attack on the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal. They are not, however, in the 
same squadron. 

[The bomber squadron to which Sgt. Hannah _ belongs 
was formed in Scotland in 1917, and a few months later it 
began operations in France. In one operation on a stormy 
night towards the end of the last war six pilots carried out 
a dangerous mission and each of them received the D.F.C 
In the present war the squadron has lived up to its reputa 
tion, and before Sgt. Hannah's particular act of bravery 
it had earned one D.S.O. for outstanding work on the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal, thirteen D.F.C.s, and five D.F.M:s 

The squadron took part in the numerous reconnai 
flights over the North Sea and Germany in the early days 
of the war, and also shared the nightly security patrols 
over the German seaplane bases. Later, specially tr 1ined 
crews laid mines in enemy occupied waters 


ssance 


award of the D.F.C. for piloting the damaged Hampden 
bomber back to its base. 
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FROM INDIA. The first contingent of Pilot Officers from the Indian Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve arrived in England last week. 


US. Air Defence Mission 


M* GEN. J. E. CLANEY and Capt. 
Gordon Saville are in London to 


study air defences hey arrived on 
October 13 and are interested in every 
aspect of this subject, not only in rela- 


tion to London, but to the whole of 


Britain 


Bombers Over Berlin 


Q* Saturday next, October 19, the 
B.B.C. will broadcast at 30 p.m 


/ 


a reconstruction of one of the recent 
raids on Berlin rhe programme has 
been written by Mr. Cecil McGivern in 
colla OT n with omcers and ilr Crews 
of a | r Command squadron 


Mr. Whitney Straight 


His fri ill be ¢ o know 
that | Whitney Strareg is 
S led in t N ( 
paig hit agau returned 
t I 1} he 
! Lor 1\ I en 
a tt Dir bhar \u 
Ministr \\ tehall, and subsequently as 
personal stant ¢ Group Captain 


H.R.H. 1 Duke of I 


Training in Canada 





6 ven dis ! it some 9 
the t 4 > Is i 

ve hee tra erred t 

This is add il the tra 

is being lone - 

l 1 ler the British (¢ MN On 

\ Training S t Phe i 
closur s made by Mr. Hanson, leader 
of the ¢ servative Party, who said he 
would 1 nternment for violating the 
ban uy; the publication of t news 
His j n making the announcement 
Was io < just what a sad mistake Mr 
Mack King had made in 1938 when 
he | rejected the proposals of the 
Britis vernment for training airmen 


in Car Had he done so, said M1 
Hans there 5 


1 


would now be flowin 


to 





England a steady stream of trained 
young airmen 

[he Canadian Minister for Air, Mr. 
Power, administered a sharp rebuke to 
Mr. Hanson in his reply and said that 
the Canadian Government had been re 
quested by the British Government to 
keep the matter secret so that enemy 
attack would not be invited during their 
transit to Canada 


Desiruction of Falcons 
a ERE losses have been caused by 
/ peregrine falcons to homing pigeons 
employed by the Royal Air lorce and 
some time ago an order made it leg 
for certain approved tuthorise per 
to take or destroy them and their eggs 


in certain districts of Englan nd Si 
land The order is m xt ! 
cover coastal areas of Dorset, Sussex l 
Kent ‘Coastal area mean 

ilong the coast te ] 


New Soviet Air-Mail 


._—— uir-mail serv 
i opened on the \ r] N 
ibirsk-WKuzec vi na S 
Phe rvice 1 untained 
of the SP type I I 
Novosibirsk aerodrome | y 
towns of Leninsk-Kuznetsk Be 
Prokopyevsk and Stalinsk The fi 
takes 4 hours, including stopping t 
\ir-mail services have been functi 
ing regularly since the beginning ot 


August between Leningrad and Est 
ind Leningrad and Latvia 


Night Photograph 


Q* the night of Octolx 8 us 
Army Research Staff used an cx 
plosive ‘| il 


ght bomb’ t Lake wr 
| tographs over Rochester nd Ne 
York Ihis is said to be of 1,000 mil 
indle power and to be able t 


minate an area of five square miles 
extent required for the taking of detailed 
The camera used for the wor 


a photo-electric ¢ l 


pu tures 


was equipped with 








333 


HERE and 
THERE 


which operated the shutter Ihe chief 
of the Research Staff (Major G 
said that the photographs could be de- 
veloped in the air and the results sent 
by radio to the commands requiring the 


7h] 


intorma 


Pan-American in the Caribbean 
“YAN-AMERICAN Airways have estab- 


lished a between 
Irinidad and 
Boeing 307 
part of the speeded up route to South 
America which brings Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires within 3 and 3} days 
of Miami _ respectively Faster com- 
munications between the United States 
and th it present disunited states of 
South America should help to curb Nazi 
propaganda in that southern continent. 


g}-hour service 
Miami with their nev 
Strato-Clippers [his is 


Workers’ Gift of Bomber 


; i self-sacrificing spirit of the 
workers of this uuntry, to whom 
the nation must be as grateful as to its 
oe of 


fighting men, is evidenced in the gift of 


one of the bombers which they have 
made by the workers of a Vickers Arm- 
strong tactory [The workers have col 
lected 420,000, so enabling them to 
present to the nation free of charge or 


of the bombers which they are at present 
working upon This will carry the 
: " 


works’ name and contributors wi 


kept informed of its subsequent career 


U.S. Airways System 
are the year ended June 30, 1940, a 


length of 3,432 le ew a l 
v was id I t t X1Is 
i Vays t I ! 
State | ys vy tota 28 } 
les iys ! i Fa 
ties ut ( ! ) 
i va type / z 
‘ l I 1 
I 1 i 


TH! —_ 
r ‘4 1 





= t u 
" iu can \ug 
{I 1 De \ i i \ 
liner crashed, as has rev 1 
| ¢ Phe pre is a ( 1 l 
1 March 26, 1939 l ‘ this 
ite and August 1940 
t l it 1,249 mil is pL 
was flow satety [ t il 
gers carried amounted t 3,158,150 
oth figures being for revenue and n 
revenue passengers. Revenue aeroplane- 
miles aggregated 126,089,643, which in- 
ites that the average number « pas- 
vers avoar 1 each aer plane was 9.9 
he total of 1,249 million passenger- 
miles between accidents is ast nding 
and it is wondered if the railways 
r ulate this hgure 








Polish Airman Honoured 


R.A.F. Benevolent 





grants amounted to 


and the total subscriptic 


nd subscriptions from ur 








hes displeved great 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross 


























[puree 


SERVICE AVIATION 








h M operator air gunner remained at 
succeer ntrolling and eventually extin 
gushing flames. In spite of the condition of 


his aircraft and knowing that he had neither a 
navigator, rear gunner nor normal wireless facil 
ties, P/O. Connor succeeded in flying back to his 
hase amd landing without further dameg 

lisplayed the most outstanding cooln:ss, courag 


Ww od Lewis.—One night i September 
1940. th officer successfully pressed home it 
the fece of intense and accurate anti-aircraft fire 
im searchlight glare, a dive-bombing atteck on a 
oncentration of barges in Antwerp Docks. Durir 
he dive hi< aircraft was severely demaged by gun 
fire from the ground defences and was rendered 
emporarily out of control. Since March, 1940, 
P O. Lewis has taken part in thirty-eight opera 
ional flights over enemy territory, and as a 
aptain of aircraft has displayed outstanding ol 
ss, determination and devotion to duty 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING MEDAL 
Ser. A. McDowaLi.—This airman has led } 
section on many oecasions and has dcstroved a 
least six ener airereft, one { which he «ck 
reyed in a brilliant head-on attack at nigh 
Ilis capable leadership hes contributed largely t 
I many snecesscs of his section 
Fit. Set. B. J. Thomas, Middle East Command 
his airman was yilot of one of a flight of air 
raft detailed to carry out a dive-bombing attack 





nm an ener gun positior During his dive é 
saw an enen fighter attack his leader He 
eased his bombs and then pursue the enemy 
fighter, which maneeuvred quickly and delivered 
a frontal attack 

A a result Fit Sgt Thomas was soverel 
wounded in the right shoulder t an explosiv 
hulle and bis observer was 

Despite this, he set a « 

listance of rty miles awa 
slmost exhausted through loss 
right arm useless, he made a successful landit 


with the undercarriage ris aircraft retracted 
By his superhumar c h not nly saved 


s aircraft but the life of his air gunner 





} 


Ser. H. H. Cnanpier A.A.T This airmar 
as been continuously engaged 1 operations 
against the enemy since April. 194( and has 
lestroyed six of their aircraft. He has displayed 


irage, skill and determinatior 


THE King has been grac isly pleased t pprove 


the following awards to the undermentioned 


Ain Force Cross 


Act. Wing Cdr. A. J. Holmes, Sqn. Lilr. R. H 
Rarlow Sq Ldr. G. J. Grindell, Sqn. Ldr. P. H 
Hamile Sar Lalt . W ton. Sor Ld E. ¢ 
Kidd AFM Sqr Ldr } M Loudor Sqr 

a. 2 Morrisor Son. Lar. PD. € Oliver (since 
ecease \ Sqn. Lar. ¢ I Fendick Arthur 
Act. Sa Ldr. J. Beaumor 4 Sar 


Veal, Fit. Lt. G. M. Cox, M« Fit 
Kingwill, F O. G. ¢ Banning-Lover. F/O. A. G 
Bullmore Act ro. W J Barrett Act FO 

H 4 t 





Sqn. Li H. I Fancred. R.N.Z.A.I I Lt 

A <A. Moen. R.N.Z.A.} 
Atm Force Mepat 
Fit. Se G. B. Gillie, Flt. Sgt. ¢ MecPhersor 

Sx 1. M. O'Brier I Su I Ww. o 
rR. W Bass, Set. R. ¢ G. Hu ar Ss 
A. Marks, Sgt. I Ma Se F. M. Nich 
Set. E. F. Sl 
»] 
Royal Canadian Air Force 

Official List N A 


KILLED IN ACTION FO. R. Smither. (1594 
INJURED IN ActTion._F O. T. B. Little, C1117 
tt. ¢ 


0 A 1) Nest 327 

KILLED IN FLYING ACCIDENT A ( G. G 
Murph R5979 

INJURED IN FLYING ACCIDENT Tem] Set 
Ww Pollock, R59301 L.A ¢ Ww. ii Scott 


R61631 A/C.2 W J. King, R5979€ 
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xha 
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SERVICE AVIATION (CONTINUED) 
a 
1 1 Pil on } A. W. Hogar I it Sergear Aug Medical Branch 
2 k t Mficer ia May 16) F. M Veasey; (Se s Mi The undermentioned Flying Officer 
ta \ 23) H. tl >) (Ay 16) S. Sper ; (Sey 7, oe Aug ) J. A. TF { rank of Flight Lieutena s 1 5 
gk. J. W I _ _ o r, ( il Bowen Sept 4, 1939 A. Warda F.R.CS MB B 
D DEA j yy» EG ad J The underment ed Fi om ar L.RO.P Sep 4 A McDougal M.B 
L I Bb \ } “r 24) ” Rot a the = iH + Lit _ al M J 1 5S 
j 2 ) I) ‘ s $ Godri ay 18) aur uly 1 Ss 1 , . 
jw. ¢ I. M. Leod-Selkirk; (J 6) A. ¢ (. H. Wilson; (Aug. 23) IL 1 t Aug Princess Mary Ss Royal Air Force 
Ged i Chapman, R. H. Cla } 7 J. Farmer, 8 E. Catt - - 
0 P. Peters: (July 20) S. 1 Balloon Brané lose Price 
liuly 25) Ul. G. Hardman, L. 8. De R. R w/O. D. G. Bayley is g la Nursing Service 
> P 4 Osth Aug 15) Hu J W 5 n for tl dura n : 2 i as © P 
z - , : Ford ‘Aug. 17) R. HOI ; Officer on probation (Sept. 3, Sen vl P ; The undermentioned Staff Nurses ar 
w. P. ¢ and 7 oo) i R. E. All idministrative and Special Duties Bran ut - . e Sister Aug 21 
FP. E. FE Au 25) « F. « hill; (Au The undermentioned are granted m: _ ep 8 : K. I Gambie 
» P. H. L. Barclay, i. K. F. Matth he duration of hostilities:—As FI On M. ¢ Sept. 18) T. B. McD S 
(s 3 8 March 15) J. H. Sand proba Warrant Office Aug. 29. 8 ) I Hicks; (Sept. 25) L. M 
Sept. 3) J. N. Mackenzie, E. T. Fairl July 24) L. C. Robbins; (Sept. 6, S A i. B Sept. 26) E. A. Taylor 
pA. C. € D.F.C., B. Deaves, G. W. ¢ W. H. G. Murph As Pilot Offi 1 | Fras 2) B. FE. Mitchell, J Higg 
Pa J). P. G. Du J. A. Pouls ght Sergeant Ser SS Au , (Oct. 9) I J. Maitland oO 10) I , 
M. Rav P. D. Squires, R. N. Richard Fr. H. Tann; (Sept. 11, Sen. A 2 iN. B 
P. ¢ N. E. H gin, R. J. Jouault borough Se} 19, Sen. Aug 7) Rk. WoO = 2. > , 
= So isn, B aa “ae Genpennl: thes. Gen .G Royal Air Force Reserve 
C. W. MeN F. ¢ I Ila H. I. Rust Equipment Bra > 4 
H J. Fie I CC. Graha F. W. Smith. 8S. R The un henentinnal are a t miss { . ¥ nore A B hy ” 
Hi ks D J I 1e7 B.'J. Pearson. K. Dav the duration of hostilities As } . Ofh . r we 4. a B = 
L. D, | ! L. B. Em iH. ¢ Bak probation: Warrant Officers (Sez >, Se Aug rant — i “oe "t Boal ¢ 
R. M. Over, J. Child, J. B. Boys-Stones, A. K 22) R. T. Hunter: (Sen rs : : ane Squad Lead july 1 
Rout wit Edser, D. Linew i re Herd ‘ Pit “be pt. 11 M + a @ I. I hiar Aug. 19 A. HW. G 
— ad . s Lot cers On pr i t r ! nder l lvir f 
CR. 1 JR. G. Cuthbert I i D I Officers (Sept. 1, Sen. July 23) Ss. Gr Ser t A oe tk 4+ ro oS . 
CL Ww rR. ¢ J. Waters, G. B. Haywood 14, Sen. Aug. 23) HW. Tayi . x ‘ " Se] 
VAP ! ennedy, W. D. Brinsder tee 5. és aylor. Flig Sergea Rayner, W. J. DA. Stace 8 
AD.G. 8 son, G. W. Dodwell, F. A. Gree “whe Th cee. Ang. 39) A. Pearecs Diamant; (Oct. 2) T. B. Byrn 
G. J. M.D E. 8S. Rhein, R. W. Thompsor The undermentioned Acting Pil Officers on F/O. J. H. Grant is transferred { 
4 Rh. Nin anied ut Hoimes. A \ ; probation are graded as Pilot Officers on proba trative and 83 al Duties " 4 
N th, J. T. Burgess, R. J. Vaughan, P. M. Towr -(July 24) W. Kemplay, R. D. Parker, 8S. J Fit. Lt. B. C. Mason is sferred 
SH. Troughton-S h R 3. Fleming Evans, A. R. G. Woolfrey n strative 1 Special Bra 
MFI Thomas, H. F. Burns, R. W. Dodd The undermentioned Flying Officers are pr rank of Flying Officer (A 12 
RLF B Fitz-Gibl P 8. Finlay moted to the rank of Fiight Lieut Sept Fit. Lt. S J A B re 
» PC. P s B. W. Br 1, R. MC 4) Ii. J. Bartlett, If. C. Manuel, D. L. Fd Cc. J u n lass CC on »p " 
G. K. Brack e, F. W. B. Knapton, L W. R Hutton, I. E. Phillips, F. P. Gee, E. R. Hoare 5 n the Royal Air } Volu 
s 23) J. Brair att-Sn A. E. White, R. D. Robinson, D.C.M Sept. 23 Sept. 2 
. W. H. Thallor 1. G. Hughe Sen. Sept. 4) R. C. Kitchir FO. ¢ a. « Sul relinquish 
. I J. A. Powell ceas n nded The undermentioned Pilot Officers ar promoted missior u f il sith (Oct 
for spe Sept. 8) to the rank of Flying Officer May 1) R. M. W 4dministratir und Sy Duties 
P/O. E. L. Crosby (2nd Lt. R.A.) relinqu 5 Henderson; (June 27) H. J. Brass uly 3) H. F P/O. K. Stuart-Smith prot 
F mission on return t Arm lu Barker, G. ¢ H. Ade, T. I H. Hudson, H. 1 { Flyis Officer (Sey 3 
—— Campbell-Orde, H. G L A Br ng B. B Roya tir For } n R 
PO. J. D relinquishes h h serv Booth, J. G. Home, F. E. McDonne July 17) General Duties Branch 
a int of ill-h B. C. A. Fox, J. H. Francis Holford Lt. W. E. G. Taylor, R.N.V.R 
nn ( B. Spaul; (July 24) E. F. Knigch G. Steele 1 ssior r e du { hos i 
proba B. i is (July 31) A. J. Bannister, G. B. Broadway, ¢ dD I tenant (Ox 3) 
"1S “~ , aioe Burrill, J. A. C. Maughan, H. T. Morgan; (Sept The undermentioned are granted comm : 
3 é 1 otifi 3) Ww. I tose; (Sept. 6) O. E. Bartle the durat of hostilities As Pilot $ 
The ~ ; mn nofA P Officer The un a ntioned Pilot Officers on prot r ” r May 15) F. 8. Davie Sept D 
n 7 > ; - ~ are confirme ) their appointments Aug 17 larwick Sergeat 2 z) ¢ ‘ J 
R.A. R . pe phous minated and promoted t the rar { Flyis Officer Dr. I Hughie Au l Ser \ug 
: bovine, ¢ Act. Pilot Ofer (Sept. 8) A. E. Arnott; (Sept. 15) B. H. La Owen, K. W. Jers R. L. Buck 
R. G. D. Matthews is terminated on ren Hildyard Aug 4, Se G He 
Aug. 30) Accountant Bran mings, P. 8S. Ber Aug 31 4 nt 
8 ke ft fication in Gazette The undermentioned are granted I r r A. B. Payne, A. R. R P. H. B 
f Son the luration f hostilities as Pilot Officer Derby r a. Rk. G. P G Y 
F ata probat Warrant Officer (Sept. 11, Sen. S Wats Sept. 3, S Aug. 2 K g 
I ( Mav 7 notifi ' nceerning Flight Sergeants (Aug. 24 Sept. 7, Sen. Aug. 31) V. P. Ke P : 
W { fe Rowland read R Evans; (Sept. 5, 5 Au vell, ¢ r. Bell, T A. G. Sparling 
l { Sept zy fi ( R i bard J } P J Mc Ke 
WO. Park f July 1 vd June 14 t n R. Pilsbu Moller, R. D. M ! . oe 
I G { Aug. 13 G. W. B z firmed in his appointment (April Sim ps Se} 7) Cc. i. Medi N. I 
B haw The undermentioned Pil Officers are pr 1 C. B. Sa I. J. Bee im. G. C.H R 
I af Rranch to the rank of Flying Officer (June r. A Tearle a ae R. Edward i 
1 © granted f n, J. A. Bryden, F. E. Crosland D. IH. i 1. A. P w. A. I 
lities As Flying Off R. R. Jack, R. Pilsbury, P. Raby, J. H. ¢ N. K. I iW. M. ¢ G. A. } 
Office May 31 s Russell, R. J. Sharples, 8S. C. Tapley Ju ( J. W. W. Graha Hi. N. DB N 
I J I As Pilet Of n pr H B. forth; Jul l A I Bacor I D I W 7 LP. « PrP. Hu 
\ ff s 13, Sen. J Vickery D. A. Maxw P. « A.J. MP 
I t V A ‘ | M { 
I ( j. N Fr. i. & J 
r.¢&Beq Y. W \ 
S \ I W I SS) s s 
\ P. HD Ss s 
Se t 5 \ 
M Ss Ser A ( B 
nn. B. H. J A ( s 
I I \ t J 
P \ } B. ¢ ( 4 
de a A a 
it oe R. Hi. Bak P. < I 
Cox, R. D J I DD M. R. ¢ I 
I MeP } I rR. O 
G a MW ‘ I 4 ‘ T 
Ker Sir T \ t 
I P M M I 0 
P g. P. EB. R zs. Cc. W. ¥ 
Tull Aug 4. H. Ss. Ff r 
A. H. E. Kal A. &. BP R. A. I M 
Ma ald Ss R N. ¢ i 
Dal 4 Flor 1 Ww. ¢ 
H p, D. A. Wa I ll. Bag 
Wa H il We ‘ ( ( 
Gilbe I M B UJ ( ( 
WwW t \ \ A I 
i ba r G. 1 ( B { ( y 
( . HH. R. ¢ P \ DD 
Dot r } ( } J \ { { 
Haig, I } it I Hw. u ~ e 
t. H “ * ( I B 
J Ss. W La r I Wt. fF M 
1 Ww. ¢ Ne 1 i. 
Pe r A. PP UJ rn Q Ww 
T. M. Ra LMR M 
E. A. 8 EL . & I 
send. G. W W“ rr. W M I ' 
4 P Off r ) 
“Phily . P or 
(Aug. 1 
Yr und Pr of 
4 afir i ra r 5 
t he raak of I ‘ ' Se 
EMP? Lister, V. Motjon; (Sey EL. 
MPIRE AIR TRAINING. Some of the R.N.Z.A.F. armourers and wireless operators 27) G. Howard, D. T. 8 
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SERVICE AVIATION (CONTINUED) 





Agazarian; (Aug. 21) R. ¢ >. Law; (Sept. 18) Officer on probation Aircraftman Ist Class: Sept. 17) E. 8 tose, 
J. &. Goorgeson; (Sept. 25) J. G. Reid, Lord D Sept. 12, sen, Aug. 2) G. E. Dance L.D.S.; W, F. Wilson, L.D.S 
Tk ealepiieeine: (Sept. 26) C. D. Gilliat rhe undermentioned are granted honorary com rhe undermentioned Flying Officer 
The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation missions Aug. 27) As Flight Lieutenant: S. N to the rank of Flight Lieutena 
are transferred to the Administrative and Special Smith As Flying Officer J. W. Findlay As stated July 18) G. iH. H 
Duties Branch (Sept. 27) R. Landau; (Oct. 1 Pilot Officer: F. T. Carpenter M.R.¢ L_D.S.; Aug. 1) 
J. V. Midwinter, The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation LDS H. Layfield, L.D.S 
Notification in the Gazette of June 11 concern are confirmed in their appointments: s a N, E. Gillham, L.D.S.; J. A. R 
ing F. 8 Davies is cancelled A, Martin, E. K. Porte; (Sept. 19) A ves, Cha . By 
- . aplains an 
P/O. W. D. H. Kessler relinquishes his com C, R. Humphries, J. H. Mainwaring, R , The Rev. H_ E. Stewart is granted mimiedeg 
mission on account of ill-health (Oct. 8) Ww. H. Terry, R. H. Tooley, for the duration of hostilities with t! alive Tank 
Pilot Officer on probation E. A. A. E. de The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation of Squadron Leader (Sept. 17) 
Cadier (Baron de Veauce) resigns his commission are confirmed in their appointments and promoted 
Sept. 29). 4 He rank of ta a my (Sept. 5) G. G. H A li A F 
A. elch; (Sept. 9) J, McA. Macintyre; (Sept. 14) * ) 7rce 
Errata Hi. H. Davidson; (Sept. 19) H. R_ Whittingham uxt lary v Orce 
In the Gazette of Aug. 20 notification concern J. M. St. J. Kearney; (Sept. 26) A. C. Baker . ral Duties Bran 
ng P/O. Yeddar, for Teddar read Tedder P/O. J. A. de Laszlo is promoted to the rank of The undermentioned Acting Pilot Officers on gm 
In the Gazette of Oct. 24, 1939, notification Fiying Officer (Sept. 25.) bation are confirmed in their app s) ——a po 
concerning P/O. Walter Sterne, for Oct. 13, 1939, Pilot Officer on probation P. C. Martin is trans graded as Pilot Officers :~ ( . H i 
read Oct. 11, 1939 ferred to the General Duties Branch. (Aug. 26.) rripp, A. Kershaw; (Aug 10) J. tailan, fe 
Technical Brench m, The undermentioned Pilot Officers relinanish 2 1 W.t > ‘ mart; (Aug i 1 Hamil 
, ae . - hel ommissions eir commissions on accc o a . yes A : . 
The undermentioned are granted commissior Moastk Bent we Ae om wine wndecuemtioned 1 Ts ing Officers are pre 


for the duration « ostilities As Flying Officer r +3 
io & he ‘W Edwards As Pilot Officer on Sept. 30) R J Reese; (Oct. 8) A. N. Berry, w y — ae Flight 
probation (Sept. 2, Sen. July 25) Cpl. J. E de V. Harding, G. J. H, Lascelles B ~ CR 
Dacen F O. W. 8S. Miller resigns his commission. (Sept ace, D380. W 
¢ 23.) a . a) : 
Balloon Branch ’ ommission of Pilot Officer on probation ~ '. Muspratt-Williams, 
The undermentioned are granted commissions for Davenport is terminated on cessation of Heal.’ i 1 an 
he duration of hostilities as Pilot Officers on pr t Sept. 10.) € r 3 azley, 
bation (Sept. 12) C. R. Young; (Sept. 19) W Equipment Branch i = 
Ellis-Groom Sergeants (Aug. 28, Sen. Aug. 12) The undermentioned Acting Pilot Officers on s. I I 
T. Stone; (Sept. 4, Sen. June 24) R. M. N probation ar: graded as Pilot Officers on proba 00 B. W $e PC Webt 
Smithson; (Sept. 17, Sen. Sept. 5) G. W. R tic (June 17) D. L, MeDonnell; (July 5) Ritchie. N. Stcac. Bi Yr t . 
Douglas; (Sept. 19, Sen. Sept. 5) E. V. Turner E. W. Poppy; ‘July 15) D. H. S. Risdon, H. F Watkins eit a — 
Corporals (Sept. 16, Sen. Sept. 4) C. E. P. Blake; Pelham, R.G_ Spillane; (July 22) B. H. Miller, P. S , tolawinn Pilot Officers ar re ted 
‘Sept. 18, Sen. Sept. 4) S. J. Knight; (Sept. 20, Gooda, T. F. Griffin, G. A. Smith, R, J. Smith, B. F re of Flying Officer (Sept "3, D ~ Py. 
Sen. Sept. 5) R. Shirtcliffe Leading Aircrafts lrevelyan, C. P. Renshaw; (July 23) J. P. Turtle; H, Macfie "R Burrell. - 
man (Sept. 18, Sen. Sept. 4) W. R. Nash Air- July 24) J. G. Elliott, J. J. Brown, J. Cumming, . ‘ 
raftman Ist Class (Sept. 17, Sen. Sept. 4) C. W L.. ©. Woodeock; A. G, Adamson, L. B. Andrew, ' , Balloon Branch 
Simister; (Sept. 18, Sen. Sept. 4) H. Knight C A. E. Andrews, E. A. Ball, W. G. Ball, J. H one undermentioned Pilot Officers 
Aireraftman 2nd Class (Sept. 23, Sen. Sept. 4) Barker, G. L. Barrett, R. D. F_ Bland, D. P . hve nas of Flying Officer Sept 
a Blatherwick, J. W. P. Boyd, P. M. Butler, W. G.  Athiess. PF. Heppell. C. G. Craw 
The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation Cameron, J, F. Cardno, O. F, Christenson, A. A, Fit L, A. M. Berners Price, A. J 
in their appointments and pro me A. W. Clarey, F. A. Cleary, F. Cock sew e > me : 
Jept. 3) croft ‘oe, E. R. Corbe varts . nen, « ’ se 
(Sept. 3 H. Coe, E. R. Corbett, L. Cour J > € Ghate. ¥ JS Kenton. Co 
Saltmarsh, H Bazel A 
Tarrant, H . 
Buchanan 
Hon 


S eeitiedanieaae e 
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ifs 


are confirmed 
moted to the rank of Flying Officer 
E. W. Staveley; (Sept. 29) T. F. Groocock — mings, J. N. Daniels J Dibben, C. F 
° Dickinson, W. 8S. Dyer, ¢ yi . The Hon 
Administrative and Special Dutics Branch F. A. I = De Moleyt Ferrer, R. A 
Fitch, J. W. Fleming, C. H. Frost, J, E. Garrett, 
Lt.-Col, St. J. A. Browne, LA (Ret.), is granted A. R. D. Gilbey. H. Gilchrist. . ; Glasgow, 
« commission as Flight Lieutenant (Sept. 28, sen W. H. Gollings, E. A. Goodwright, G. H 


Te 
m= 
0 Fe et 


is 


7. Prectes } s Turner, P. | 
I irkby, J. R. Lloyd, 


Eos 
na 


— 
A. Mint J. A. Medd, J. 


The undermentioned are granted commissions Hacking, L. J. Halley, D. S. Handley. 2 rT 
; sain R_H Hayward, W. A. Mu itine K 


for the duration of hostilities as Pilot Officers on G. W. Harper, L. Harper, H. H. H 
probation :—(June 26) B, E, Aylwin; (June 28) Hartley nee Bae J R U. Hatt * 
8. Renwick; (July 1) A. L. Bowen, F. 8. Pincott, W. O. Helm. C. J. Hemming. J. T Bewick, C. E. Lamble. R. W Chamberai 
H. C, Smith; (July 2) G. F. Wicksteed; (July CJ. EL. Herberteca. H. &. Hill , Li Howard, R. 8. L. Kail. E. F. Taylor a 
W. D. Ferguson, Sir J. 8. Knill, Bt., H. V. ¢ W. & Holderness. 3 x a q . Powell, V. C. Humfre L. H. Fairbr ther. ; 7 
Lynch-Staunton, A. J. D. Thomson; (July 4 J. (. Hughes, F ; lames W. F. Danton i). EB. Troughton Roberty 
W. P. Neilson: (July 5) B. J. Blunden, L. D lackmen. 3. % Jon ~ k — I Tr. Rye } A. Nicholsor C. J. im 
Rolio: (July 13) M, R. Hastings; (July 25) ; + “i K eg cae -- FE. J. B. Langhorne; (Sept, L. R. Last; (Sept 
Beaumont; (July 31) F. Walker; (Aug. 2 vng. < ‘ at . , 18) G. B Cut hbert sor 
Gould; (Aug. 3) D. Grinnell-Milne Aug. 8 aio ‘ — @ — . “eS I 
Rebinson; (Aug >» | M. Griffin, H, F, I 
spith: (Aug. 14) C. I Aug, 16) S y 1 . , Administrative and Special Duties Branch 
Hodge; (Aug. 23)° n. J, Andrews KE : | tor rle rhe undermentioned Pilot Officers are promoted 
Armistead \ Banister M Belassie ‘ . : , Nev , athe t tl rank of F g Officer July 20) 
F_ G. C. Catling Che R. T. Cole - ae WoT G Nie Licddel C. Longsim, 
G. R._T. Cook, J. E vy, P. Dowsor “ve 1 ee i, R ork Johns 2. M. Nishet, 
P. G. H, Fender, . . —- . > ‘ Kk CG earce hilip H. Fltheringte ] 
=. oe ao t e ‘ - Aug. 26) . G Plum a B Eq: 
‘ ard; 2 . L ‘ ; Paynor eeves. G > . : : eed tof 
R. H. de L. Cheyne, C. Hackforth-Jones, R. Porter : ~-_ R. ve AM vite B.! i to the raat 
G. L. G. Samson; (Aug. 28) arrett; . peor , CG sediowe , ces ° 
9) T, A. John; (Aug. 30) H. J. Bs A cl a WwW —_ ge . Accountant Branel 
Loorer, H. W. Boyett, F dgett f mons G. Smart. 8 ~¢ es ao P/O. H. Andrews promoted to the rank @ 
arden, J a X hristophe . Cluca Stevenson, F. E, Stronge, R. D. Strutt. 0. J Flying Officer as = . 
ok rickmay, J. R ! ay SS. > ae Reeve aw ; edica ranch. 
€ Dent. D.R shinee A ; oe My 7 —. ." R 4, —- < 2 4 The underment ic ned Flying Officers are promote 
Dykes, A Cc sthiott . Whitaker. G. L. A. Wilding. .. F. U Williams 1 2 N — ~ Cc ae > Len, : 
J. B. Fell L. 8. B. Williams, R. A. Williams, L. A. Willir ; — o, ead oe 
KE. V. Frye Ww ng. G amp : . tng R. J. H. Raines I M.R.C.S., LRLOPY 
n, L. Weodhead. C. M. Young, F. A. L. Addison Aug. ¢ . . 
S. Hays, H r Ww A. 8 Alexander. 1. G. G Ay ugh, (|. R ug. 9) J. Glover, M.B., ChB 
L. Kent, H x aston Baker. G. A. C Baynes, A. R. Bent . 
4 e ; es : nnhow, K. M ° 
Lankester, ¢ lr. Lilewellyn-Jenkins woe “ n . &. : : . < eee 
Ped. PamplinGreen, GR. Pearson, BEAN. SW. Dalton, R. 1. Davies. G. 8. de Auxiliary Air Force Reserve 
Sherratt. R. R. Stuart. W. D. Wadswort! Fi Ile “ry D R Pp —" . Ae —_ —— os 
Whiteley. 5. 5, Widtows; (Sept R, BS Gooder, A. Grant, BW. F en. E. D. Green of Officers 
Sept. 2) uttrose er > “ . 
Hawkins. F W. Johnson; (Sept. 3 ‘. Ly .. S 4 ede 5 ch B. A John py eee 
. (Sept. 4) E. T. Collins, J. 8. Kirk _ > 5 ~ ; x ‘ , King. J. € rhe undermentioned Flying Officers are promelal 
Bey pF hg om 2 “ _ x . . itche Ww Newman to the rank of Flight Lieutenar Sept. 3) The 
Jackson, R. Niven; (Sept 3 Bailer Radcliffe ‘ - an eS bt = E Hon. R. N. Frankland, J. G. E. Haig. E. C. Fit 
cee a th ieee. a “Nee ae, eo. Nee a... Rt ar cud. - & 8. ~ on, D. S. Wilson, 228 
; . > ' Screibe 
, 1 - 2. F. Strange. W + Turnbull. D A Pets 
I ; , , ‘ J. A. Twentyman. B. A Van Zwanenberg 
Yule, J. EH 2s Adam ; g 7 , ees / 
H.’ McMillan, G. K. M i ee Women’s Auxiliary Air Forte 
x. eo (Sept . ns¢ T W Swift: (July 29) W. E Molvnca od The undermentioned are appointed Assistant Bt 
age 1. 1. Rosman: Sept ; ger ; : Pove. H. Sunderland: (July 30) J. K Slater. tion Officers on the dates stated Sept. 23) Gt 
14) R Ww. Redes Bae G, driil, Whewell Miss A. B. Morris; (Sept. 28) Sgt. Miss V. G@ 
ep 5) G ) : > tte =— : . Atkia, Cpl Miss D. M_ Atkins 
) PD. W. Chanman is transferred to the Ge F . 
O. Glenister, J. H. Low, E Satie tun ther Se eee =. Baier, @ 
8. Nicoll, H. T. Perkins yhit . . Miss B. M 
Willox a me raser; { Accountant Branch A/CW.1 
Cc, Hill. M.C 5. Knigh 4 Pilot Officer on probation J. O Wheeler is con Clarkso n. 
Maxwell. W y arner, W firmed in his appointment (Sept. 11). and pre a ‘ox, J y > de Putror 
: : moted to the rank ef Flying Officer (Oct. 3 s W. M. Fras "W.2 Miiss O. 


Medical Branch : . ar ~ Hooper ; A 

The undermentioned Flying Officers are promoted Jewitt ; 2 Miss M. Macleod 

the rank of Flight Lieutenant on the date< Miss M 5 Mat! er; A'CW.2 Miss V 

Wats m : stated :—(Aug. 1) J M. Kerr, M.B., Ch.B., D.F HL: A/CW.1 Miss W. E. Priest, Col. Mis 

see pt W M. Ritchie. MB “*hB Auz. 8) J. Mackel Rothwell. A/CW.2 Miss J. Speddir : 

F. E. Hills. Serg pt. 20) lar, BCh.. M.R.CS.. LRCP.: (Sent. 20) D. F. “Miss_O. J. Sumner: A/CW.1 Miss M. G 
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